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When you are dining out 


6 
ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS Td and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 








Depend on obtaining the Best 
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By Appointmen the - late King George 
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JOHN COMES HOME 
ON LEAVE... 





. .. the family will celebrate. 
There will be a party at home with, 
of course... 


¢ 


which must be good .. . for 
preference Dry Monopole. Nineteen 
twenty-nine was an excellent vin- 
tage, well bodied and deliciously 
dry. Vintage or otherwise, Dry 
Monopole is always an ex- 
cellent choice. And not so 
expensive as most people 


imagine. 


* * * 





Non-Vintage 
11/6 per bottle 


ise 2 : 1929 Vintage 
y 13/6 per bottle 


* * * 






Prices apply to ’ 
Great Britainonly i 
























» France 
\ies, La Belle 
Alle “ 
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16 Water Lane, London, E.C.3 








Sole Importers: Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., 


HAVE YOU TRIED QUEEN ANNE SCOTCH WHISKY? 





Our Flexway All-Wool Worsteds await your selection 
in seven different shades: light, medium or dark grey, 
blue, fawn, lovat or cream. Thirty different fittings 
ineach shade. For tall men, short men, slim men 
and not-so-slim men. Cut sports-style to hang from 
the hips without belt or braces, they have the 
Flexway waistband to keep the trousers up and 


the shirt down. 30 -. 
OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 @ LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Once, health had no *war of nerves’ to fight. 
human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain to which 
we are now subjected. 
in the shape of * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food, upholds nature 





THE 








Indeed, the 


The article below shows how science. 


in this unequal struggle. 


How to 
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Many a doctor frankly admits 
that, even in peace time, the stress 
and strain of modern life is too 
much for the average nervous 
system to bear. It is good to 
know, therefore, that science can 
help us to stand the extra strain. 
the extra stress, the extra respon- 
sibility and work which we all 
cheerfully accept in war time. 

‘* In the present state of medical 
knowledge’, say the doctors, 
** there are many things we do not 
know about the nervous system 
and its ailments. But there is 
one thing we do know: that to 
maintain that system at its maxi- 
mum efficiency it must be fed with 
organic phosphorus and protein.” 

That is why 25,000 doctors have 
praised * Sanatogen” Nerve-Toni 
Food. \t provides these two nerve-| 
nourishing elements in their richest, | 
most easily assimilable form. The| 


organic phosphorus feeds the brain. | a —4 


nourishes and repairs worn nerves. 


The protein helps to build rich,| 


It creates resistance 
illness. It re- 


new blood. 
to infection and 


shortens convalescence 
and woman. 

If your nerves are getting the 
better of you, consult your doctor 





win 


‘war of nerves’ 


about a course of * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve - Tonic Food. But don’t 
wait until your nerves have got the 
better of you. 
more economical, 
effective as a preventive. You and 
your family should start an eight 
weeks’ course now and face what- 
ever is coming with confidence. 


* Sanatogen * is 


even more 


PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ 
builds bodies. 


A writer in The Practitioner reports : “‘I 
weighed, weekly, eleven children convales- 
cent from scarlet fever to whom ‘Sanatogen’ 
was given, and fourteen other convalescent 
children of about the same ages, in as nearly 
as possible the same conditions. I found 


that the average gain in weight of the 
children getting *‘ Sanatogen’” was, in five 
weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and of those not 





getting ‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 lbs.”’ 
| A striking proof of the body-building power 
| of * Sanatogen > Nerve-Tome Food 

INCREASE IN WEIGHT AMONG CHILDREN 


WITH SANATOGEN 


‘lbs 2Qo2s| 


‘ 


WITHOUT SANATOGEN 


| 
° - 9 

SANATOGEN 

| NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


in 19 9 jars 8 oks’ « 
§ 9 and 10 9 tins 











places deficiencies in a war-time 
diet. It 
It puts new life into every man 
at all chemists 

and 2 3, 3 3, 
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Economy and 


The possibility of a prolonged 
war and inevitable shortage of 
essential raw materials calls for 
immediate purchase of clothing 
that will last a long time and ren- 
der best service. 

To buy now will be avoiding 
higher costs and probably fabrics 
of inferior quality. It will also be 
assurance of clothing of character 
and worth. 


BURBERRY 
WEATHERPROOFS 


defeat all weather changes by 
reason of their warmth - giving 
qualities, rain resistance and 


healthful security. 


APPOINTED AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN ° 






















| WARNING. No garment or material, 
| unless it is the rnanufacture or mer- 

chandise of Burberrys Limited, may 
| be described as 
| 
| 


Registered Trade Mark protected all 


| 
| 
| 
“BURBERRY,” a | 
over the world. 

| 


THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN 


Patterns and prices on mention of N.6 


BURBERRYS .,.. HAYMARKET, LONDON, ..w. 
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MILES PER MINUTE 


4 MILE A MINUTE IN 1899 
MILES A MINUTE IN 1906 
MILES A MINUTE IN 1927 


ure 4935 
mies a minutes 4QZQ 
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TWO STEEPLES 
Thoroughbred 


| Jerseywear 


Suits and dresses beautifully 





hy 
‘ a 


\ R.7 





styled and individually made. 
Qualily knitted fabrics in 
interesting patterns and latest 


fashionable shades. 


TWO STEEPLES LTD. 
WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
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*‘VIYELLA’ F 
for Service 


As in the Great War, so now 
‘Viyella’ Khaki Shirts are winning fresh distinction daily 
They are guaranteed not to shrink or fade and to withstand 
the harshest wash and wear. Nor are they expensive, for they 


repay their cost with interest in long and faithful service. 


-'Viyella PAMAKI SHIRTS 15]- 


With two Collars 18'6 Also in heavier weight, with two Collars 20/- 





Equally good —‘ Viyella’ Khaki Socks 2/6 ‘ Viyella’ Khaki Ties 26 
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BLONDE 
MAHOGANY 


Harrods present these inspired de- 
signs in a new guise. The lines are 
traditional but the treatment essentially 
up-to-date. Blonde Mahogany has 
deservedly come into favour, the lovels 
figuring and delicate colour render 


it perfect for the home ot to-day. 


CARD TABLE 2 ft. gins. Half Circular £19 5 0 


COFFEE TABLE inspired by the traditional lyre 
end sota tab Height tft. ou 
Width 3 ft. Oin £13 10 O 
BOW-FRONT CORNER CABINET 
with painted interior, Height 6 ft. 5 1ns 
Widtl ft 31ns. £34 10 O 


GLASS MIRROR 22 inch Circular 
engraved £8 17 6 


EASY CHAIR in cream Tlide with chocolat 
coloured cushion, Depth on seat 1 


Overall width 30 ins. £15 0 0 
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AS USED IN LAYING THE LARGEST MINEFIELD IN HISTORY, BY WHICH THE NAVY BARS THE NORTH SRA 
SKAGERRAK AND BALTIC TO THE NAZIS: RANKS OF MINES, READY TO BE DROPPED, IN A BRITISH MINE-LAYER 


Y their latest mine-laying exploit the 
Navy has achieved the phenomenal 

feat of blocking over 100,000 square miles 
of the North Sea, Skagerrak and Baltic. 
This huge minefield is nearly three times 
the size of the total area of all minefields 
laid by both sides in the last war. The 
latest portion of it to be laid extends 
100 miles through the Belt between the 
German-occupied Danish islands of Funen 
and Zealand and parallel with the German 
coast for 400 miles to within 12 miles of 
Memel, on the Lithuanian border. The 
,minefield thus obstructs the movement of 
enemy ships from Kiel and such ports 
as Luebeck, Warnemuende, Sassnitz, on 
the island of Ruegen (where, during the 
Finnish war, Italian armaments for Fin- 
land were held up) ; Swinemuende, Danzig, 
and Koenigsberg. The combined mine- 
fields contain a 20-mile safety channel in 
the Skagerrak through which neutral 
shipping can ply. It does not enter either 
Swedish or Dutch territorial waters. This 
Continued oppostle 


A MINE BEING LAID FROM THE STERN OF A BRITISH MINE-LAYER. THE NEW FIELDS 


EXTEND OVER 


100,000 SQUARE MILES. 


Continued.) 

audacious exploit has placed a further 
vital obstruction in the way of the Nazis 
obtaining iron ore from Sweden. The 
Baltic routes mined are doubly important 
to Germany to-day, now that she can 
count no more on supplies through 
Narvik. A minefield cannot, of course, 
be an absolute bar to traffic, because 
mines can be swept up and a channel 
through them cleared—at least in a 
belligerent's own waters, where mine- 
sweepers are not subject to sudden attack 
by superior naval force. But it can be a 
serious obstacle, and the strategic signifi- 
cance of the new area is very great. In 
the last war, with the help of American 
mine-layers, the most important mine- 
field was laid from the Orkneys to near 
Norway It contained 71,126 mines. 
German submarines crept round it near 
the Norwegian coast, but the Norwegians 
stopped that by laying a minefield them- 
selves to close this avenue to them. 

Photographs by C. E. Brown 
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HERE is nothing so often repeated by the 
totalitarian leaders as the observation—if the 
blaring of ten thousand loud-speakers can be properly 
called an observation—that we live in stirring, even 
history-making times. For if, as they hold, they 
direct the times, the importance of the times adds 
considerably to their own stature. And for once, at 
any rate, we can admit the truth of their contention. 
It may not be that they direct the times; indeed, 
we are firmly resolved to prove the contrary. But 
that the times are momentous there is no gainsaying. 
And they are probably a great deal more so than we 
in this country have hitherto realised. They are 
not only re-shaping the future of Europe, but of 
Britain. I do not believe that until very recently 
this has been comprehended. 


I know that our statesmen are in the habit of 
saying with commendable and stoic cheerfulness, 
that when the war is over we shali not return to 
the past. Yet from their more detailed utterances 
one often receives the impression that they are hoping 
to restore the kind of millennium that existed in 1927 
or 1907 or even 1887. This is very natural and very 
English. We are a conservative people, and busy 
men who have approached or are fast approaching 
the psalmist’s allotted span of life can be forgiven if 
their hearts and minds turn longingly to the days 
when they were younger and more hopeful. They 
cease to look forward—for their own days are nearly 
numbered—and so look backwards instead. 

All Profit, all Device, all Truth 
Written it was or said 
By the mighty men of their mighty youth, 
Which are mighty being dead.” 
That is only human. 


But in this the 
younger dictators, 
however wrong in all 
other things, are right : 
history is being ham- 
mered out under our 
half-comprehending 
eyes. We are living 
in an age of rapid 
transition. Beyond the 
smoke of coming war 
and chaos, a new 
world is coming into 
shape. What that 
shape will be we can 
only guess. But some 
of its indications are 
already faintly visible. 
Nor are all these 
indications unfavour- 
able. Some are full 
of promise. One 
which was brought 
to public notice the 
other day was the 
formation in Britain 
of a national Commit- 


mittee and the grant 
are at present directed 
solely to sustaining and 
developing the = arts 
“at this difficult time.’’ But the difficulty of the 
times is little likely to diminish, and it is more than 
likely to increase. We shall not see Victorian pros- 
perity, nor even Georgian “ not so bad,"’ for many 
a long day. And the Committee and the grant 
may be with us long enough to become _per- 
manent, even to be recognised as an institution 
And in Britain, institutions have a way of 
remaining. The letters C.E.M.A. may become as 
familiar and unchangeable in a few years’ time 
as B.B.C. or P.L.A. 


For there is one proviso in the new Committee's 
constitution that smacks of more than wartime. 
The Committee and its funds are not only to sustain 





CAPTAIN WARBURTON-LEE, WHO 
tee for the Encourage- THE DESTROYERS’ HEROIC 
ment of Music and 
the Arts supported 
by a large grant from 
the Pilgrim Trust. It 
is true that the Com 


FIRST DASH INTO NARVIK, 


operations against the Nazis off Norway. 


which partly crippled the German 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and develop the arts at this difficult time, but they 
are to do so “‘ in places where the arts and amenities 


of life are normally scarce.’”” Now that means, as 
an American would say, mostly everywhere. Nor 
is that anything to do with the war: it is not directed 
to its winning nor is it in substitution of anything 
that existed before the war. For ninety-nine Britons 





IN CHARGE OF THE MOMENTOUS NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE NORTH SEA: SIR CHARLES FORBES, COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF OF THE HOME FLEET. 





culture and the love of beauty and of the “ imponder- 
ables ’’—to borrow a clumsy Hitlerian phrase—on 
which inspiration depends, could be safely left to the 
few who had the wealth and therefore the leisure 
to pursue them. One of the most marked effects of 
this assumption has been the gradual decline of 
culture among the well-to-do to whom its exclusive 
exercise was left. As the basis of the pyramid has 
been narrowed so has its height dwindled. In nothing 
else has /aissez-faire worked quite so disastrously. 
It has cramped and starved the soul of Britain. And 
a nation, however rich and powerful, whose soul is 
cramped and starved, is in mortal danger. When 
this war is over we may well discover, too late, the 
sinister truth of this. 


A great thinker once said that he did not want 
to know who made a nation’s laws so long as he 
knew who made its songs. The greatness of an 
individual lies in the inspiration that moves him, 
and of a nation in that of the individuals who com- 
prise it. A people who think of nothing but material 
values is no more noble than a man whose mind is 
similarly restricted. 


To-day, so far have we sunk in our shopkeeping 
statistic-mongering metaphysics, all this may read 
like an unreal fantasy. To our Elizabethan ancestors 
and to the citizens of ancient Athens, it would have 
seemed the most platitudinous of truisms. In a 
charming book of Mr. James Laver’s, recently pub- 
lished, the gods of the Pagan World are fancifully 
described as descending from Olympus to visit the 
modern world. In conversation with a poet on 
Hampstead Heath, Apollo declares that a nation in 
which poetry did not 
thrive can thrive in 
nothing. For without 
poetry—and I use the 
word in its ancient 
and broadest sense— 
man is not merely an 
animal, he is lower 
than an animal. He 
is an animal without 
its grace, its instinct 
and its purpose. 
“Poetry,” wrote 
Wordsworth, “is the 
breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge; it 
is the impassioned 
expression which is in 
the countenance of 
all science.” It is 
the expression of the 
rhythm that poor, 
ignorant folk are try- 
ing once more to find 
in the stars — the 
secret link that binds 
the courses of all 
things created, an- 


LOST HIS LIFE LEADING LEADER OF THE FORCE WHICH SUCCESSFULLY BROKE INTO imate and inanimate, 


Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Vandyk, Bassano. 


out of a hundred the arts have meant little or nothing 
for more than a century. Now at last, in an age 
when in economic and administrative matters the 
functions of government have become all-pervading, 
comes a recognition that Music and the Arts are part 
of the national heritage and a part even worth spending 
money on. And this, though as yet only the tiniest 
and most timorous gesture of recognition by the 
powers-that-be, is an advance in a new direction of 
the utmost significance. 


For it is the absence of this recognition that has 
hitherto constituted the most dangerous weakness 
im our national polity. For a hundred and fifty years 
it has been assumed in this progressive country that 


NARVIK: VICE-ADMIRAL WHITWORTH. 
Tremendous responsibility has rested upon the shoulders of Sir Charles Forbes, Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, in the hide-and-seek and 
Mr. Churchill stated in the House on April 11 that on the report of a large German naval force 
making its way northwards Sir Charles at once put to sea to find them and bring them to action. 
the Navy's exploits round Norway has been the attack on Narvik 


and whose discovery 


understanding 
alone give man _ his 
As we go to press the most dramatic of beneficent mastery 


This was commanded by Vice-Admira! Whitworth, who flew his flag in over the forces of 
the “ Warspite.” The Admiralty signalled their congratulations both to Sir Charles Forbes and to Vice-Admiral Whitworth for this brilliant 
operation. Admiral Whitworth’s operation had been preceded by the dash of the late Captain Warburton-Lee’s destroyer flotilla into the port, 
forces there. The operation was thought to be so hazardous that a x - 
, , ries cannot’ enrich 
Captain Warburton-Lee to undertake it; he, however, went in on his own responsibility and brilliantly succeeded, at the cost of his own life. e 


nature. Without it 
his scientific discov- 


the Admiralty forebore to order 


the world he lives 

in, but can only 
impoverish and ultimately destroy it, as we are 
at last—after a century of purposeless activity— 
beginning to find out. That men work better when 
they sing ; that they endure and conquer when they 
are most sustained by vision ; that they are happiest 
and healthiest when the world about them seems 
enchanted by the inner light of their own souls are 
truths which we are being driven to recognise once 
more before humanity perishes at the hands of the 
instruments its own uninformed ingenuity has devised. 
It is at least a sign of tardy grace that among the 
blind mouths that lead or fail to lead us, a few men 
of reviving vision have seen fit to recur to the ancient 
spiritual truth which is the only explanation of our 
otherwise bewildering existence. 
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BRITISH CAPITAL SHIPS IN 


THE NEWS: 
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“RODNEY” AND 


“ RENOWN.” 





THE ‘ RODNEY ’’—FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET, WHICH WITHSTOOD A DIRECT HIT FROM A HEAVY BOMB IN THE FIGHTING OFF NORWAY, THANKS 
TO HER ARMOUR DECK. THIS PHOTOGRAPH ALSO SHOWS HOW CAPITAL SHIPS OPERATE WITH DESTROYERS, AS THE “WARSPITE"’ DID AT NARVIK. 


wei ge 
* 





ROBBED OF A VICTORY BY BAD WEATHER AND A SMOKE-SCREEN: H.M.S. “ RENOWN,"' WHICH ENGAGED THE “SCHARNHORST, BEING HIT BY A SHELL WHICH PASSED 
THROUGH HER, BUT FAILED TO BURST, AND HAVING HER MAIN AERIAL CARRIED AWAY, BUT SUFFERING NO CASUALTIES 


The past week has seen the success of three of our older capital ships, the 
Rodney,” “ Renown,” and “ Warspite,"’ whose splendid action at Narvik is 
treated elsewhere in this issue. In addition, on another page this week we give a 
diagrammatic illustration of the way in which the armour deck of modern British 
capital ships is arranged; this protection proved its worth when the ‘ Rodney” 
was hit by a very heavy bomb off Norway and survived the blow. Off Narvik, 
H.M.S. “ Renown" sighted the ‘‘ Scharnhorst" and a “ Hipper’’-class cruiser. 


Snowstorms and high seas hindered marksmanship, but she opened fire at 18,000 yards 
The enemy replied, but almost immediately turned away, suffering hits on her forward 
structure, which caused her to stop firing, although her after-turret later recommenced 
firing under local control. Later a vertical column of smoke from what was con 
sidered a possible second hit rose from her, and she retired at a high speed, under 
cover of a smoke-screen. The ‘‘ Renown" pushed to 24 knots through heavy seas 


breaking over her forward turrets. Photographs by C. F. Brown and Cribb.) 
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TWISTING FJORDS PROTECT THE NAZI STRONGHOLDS 












































A MAP SHOWING THE EXTRAORDINARY NAVIGATIONAL DIFFICULTIES WHICH MADE THE NAVY'S TWO DASHES INTO NARVIK SUCH BRILLIANT OPERATIONS. THE WEST AND 
A LONG, NARROWING “CORRIDOR,” UP WHICH THE ATTACKERS HAD TO ADVANCE, BUT END IN A MAZE OF CHANNELS FAVOURING ACTION BY LURKING TORPEDO-CRAFT. OFOT FJ 
WHERE THE LAST THREE NAZI DESTROYERS WERE HUNTED DOWN, IS EAST OF NARVIK. THE ROM 














HE Norwegian fjords, so 
well known to tourists, 
are now the background of 
combined military, naval, and 
air operations the like of which 
the world has never seen. 
Some of the fjords present the 
most extraordinary navigational 
difficulties, as these maps (them- 
selves somewhat simplified) bear 
witness. Look, for instance, at 
the maze of channels outside 
Bergen, and imagine the diffi- 
culties of a naval force trying 
to make its way in, through 
winding channels under beetling 
precipices, with bolt-holes at 
every angle in which enemy 
torpedo-craft can lurk. There 
is also the danger of mines, 
though in general the depth 
of water in these fjords is too 
great for the laying of ordinary 
moored mines. (Two hundred 
fathoms off the Trondheim 
waterfront.) The cliffs on the 
fjords are so steep that fre- 
quently reconnoitring aircraft 
can only see into them by 
following the line of the fjord 
exactly overhead, thus present- 
ing an easier target for anti-- 
aircraft gunners. In addition, 
heavy gunfire may cause land- 
slides, imperilling attacking 
ships. All these difficulties only 
make more memorable the 
achievement of the Navy in 
forcing its way into Narvik. 
[Continued above, opposite. 









































THE CONFIGURATION OF OSLO FJORD SHOWS HOW COMPLETELY THE NORWEGIANS MUST HAVE BEEN TAKEN 


TRONDHEIM LIES ON A | LANDLO 
BY SURPRISE FOR THE NAZIS TO PENETRATE THESE WATERS, EVEN AT THE COST OF HEAVY LOSSES. 
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Continued.) 

Here they had to advance up 
a long, narrowing corridor so 
to speak, until they came 
near the head of the fjord, 
where it gives a right - angle 
turn, excellent cover for Ger- 
man torpedo craft. The best 
means of smoking the Germans 
out of these lairs would appear 
to be by landings on the 
neighbouring coastline and ad- 
vances overland. But here 
again the nature of the land 
favours the defenders, for com- 
munications along the Norwegian 
coast are meagre, since the 
economic life of the coastal 
districts is all organised on the 
basis of water transport. Only 
in the case of Trondheim does 
the neighbouring port of Nam- 
sos, With its road .and railway 
line linking it with Trondheim, 
present an easy coastwise access. 
It is probably the natural 
protection afforded by the 
nature of the fjords which 
accounts for the fact that even 
while Oslo was occupied by the 
enemy the forts at Bolaerne, 
on the outer Oslo fjord, were 
still held by the Norwegians. 
That such continued resistance 
has been possible emphasises 
the difficulties the Allies have 
to cope with before successful 
occupations can be achieved, 
and reflects the resource and 
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IN NORWAY—BUT DID NOT STOP THE NAVY AT NARVIK. 
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| BERGEN | 


| Railways 
Heights in Feet 1263 























gallantry necessary for the 
taking of Narvik. 128 
| ¢ 
¢ 
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OFOT FJORDS FORM BERGEN IS PROTECTED BY A COMPLEX LABYRINTH OF ISLANDS AND SUBMERGED ROCKS, MAKING NAVIGATION 
THE ROMBAKS FJORD DIFFICULT EVEN IN PEACETIME. THE ISLANDS TOWER ABOVE THE CHANNELS, COMPLETELY COMMANDING THEM, 
: AND THERE ARE MANY ‘BOLT -HOLES."’ 
ae 
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Soundings in Fathoms —jo2 
Heights in Feet 2163) 
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\ LANDLOCKED STRETCH OF WATER REACHED BY A NARROW FJORD WITH TWO RIGHT-ANGLED BENDS AFTER A DIFFICULT APPROACH OUTSIDE. THE LAND 


COMMUNICATIONS HERE, HOWEVER, MAKE POSSIBLE ACTION FROM NEIGHBOURING PORTS, PARTICULARLY NAMSOS, TO THE NORTH - EAST 
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WHEN HITLER’S NORWEGIAN GAMBLE GAVE NAVY AND R.A.F\| TH 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 
. 


ARTIST 





oe ” , , 
MONDAY, APRIL 8: AT DAYLIGHT A STRONG ALLIED NAVAL FORCE LAID MINEFIELDS 2. THE MINE-LAYING DESTROYER GLOWWORM, DELAYED THROUGH pega en A MAN 
IN TERRITORIAL WATERS AT THREE POINTS ALONG THE WESTERN CO OF NORWAY. OVERBOARD, ENGAGES GREATLY SUPERIOR ENEMY FORCES AND IS SUNK. 


“s . ” , 
3. TUESDAY, APRIL 9: +» THE HOME FLEET ATTACKED BY . H.M.S. ‘AURORA’? IS SUBJECTED TO FIVE CONSECUTIVE DIV 5. ROYER ‘ GURKHA” BOMBED, GOES DOWN, 
AIRCRAFT, A BOMB SLIGHTLY DAMAGING “ RODNEY.”’ BOMBING ATTACKS, ALL OF WHICH PROVE INEFFECTIVE. FIRING TO THE LAST. 


WHILE BRITISH NAVAL FORCES ARE ENGAGED IN NORWEGIAN 7. OFF NARVIK, “‘ RENOWN "’ SIGHTS AND ENGAGES THE BATTLE-CRUISER ‘‘ SCHARNHORST” AND A CRUISER, IN 
” 


WATERS, * ZULU SINKS A U-BOAT OFF THE ORKNEYS., HEAVY SEAS AND A SNOWSTORM. THE ‘‘ SCHARNHORST’ ESCAPES, ALTHOUGH BADLY HIT, BEHIND A SMOKE-SCREEN. 


8 WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10: FIVE BRITISH DESTROYERS 


9 DESTROYERS “ HUNTER” AND “HARDY” LOST: ONE NAZI THE DESTROYERS MEET AND SINK NAZI 
PENETRATE NARVIK FJORD. 


AMMUNITION 
DESTROYER SUNK AND THREE FIRED; SIX STORE-SHIPS SUNK. SHIP “ RAVENFELS ™ 


OFF NARVIK. 
The series of graphic drawings reproduced on these pages form a thrilling 


pictorial diary of what, as we write, has been the most crowded and engaged two enemy destroyers on Monday morning and,° her last message 
dramatic week of the war. The sudden bursting into flame of the war ending abruptly, was assumed sunk On April 9 Germany invaded Denmark 
after seven months of hostilities was heralded on April 8 by the laying of | and Norway, Nazi troops at once taking possession of Copenhagen and 
minefields in territorial waters along the western coast of Norway, in order over-running the entire country by midnight. Norway resisted, but German 
to force Nazi ore ships from Narvik to become subject to contraband control. forces succeeded in occupying Oslo and landing at various points on the 
But the Germans had already laid their plans for an invasion of Denmark | coast. The Allies at once agreed to give Norway full support. There was 
and Norway—indeed, their naval forces were just then putting to sea Air fighting at sea all the length of the Norwegian coast. In an action, during 
reconnaissance brought the news to Scapa, and the Home Fleet at once put a heavy snowstorm with high seas, off Narvik, H.M.S. ‘* Renown” severely 


to sea to find the Germans. The ‘‘ Glowworm,”’ a mine-laying destroyer, 
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-F,| THEIR OPENING: A PICTORIAL DIARY OF A CRUCIAL WEEK. 


PECIAB) Artist G, H. Davis. 





II. WEDNESDAY, APRIL I0: 24 R.A.F. BOMBERS ATTACK I2. SIXTEEN FLEET AIR ARM BOMBERS DIVE-BOMB A ‘“ KOLN” 13. R.A.F. MACHINE OBSERVES A “STREAK OF OIL A 
TWO GERMAN CRUISERS AT BERGEN, ONE BEING HIT. CLASS CRUISER AT BERGEN. SHE IS THREE TIMES HIT AND DISAPPEARS. MILE LONG” IN BERG HARBOUR—AND NO CRUISER. 


THURSDAY, APRIL II: FLEET TORPEDO-CARRYING I5. DURING THE WEEK BRITISH SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAFT ATTACK BY DAY AND NIGHT ENEMY SHIPPING IN THE 
AIRCRAFT ATTACK ENEMY SHIPS AT TRONDHEIM. KATTEGAT AND SKAGERRAK, TAKING A HEAVY TOLL OF TRANSPORTS, AMMUNITION AND SUPPLY-SHIPS. 


” 


16. MEANWHILE, ON TUESDAY, APRIL 9, A NORWEGIAN COASTAL BATTERY IN OSLO FJORD SEVERELY DAMAGES . THE 6000-TON CRUISER “ KARLSRUHE IS TORPEDOED AND 
THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER “ GNEISENAU " (27,000 TONS), WHICH STRIKES MINE AND GOES DOWN. SUNK BY THE BRITISH SUBMARINE “ TRUANT.” 


ITION- » rT , 
18. FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL I2-13: MINES LAID UVER LARGE AREA IN SKAGERKAK 19. SATURDAY, APRIL 13: H.M.S WARSPITE,” WITH A STRONG FORCE OF DESTROVERS, 


AND KATTEGAT, AND OFF GERMAN BALTIC COAST, SEALING THE BALTIC ATTACKS AND DESTROYS SEVEN GERMAN DESTROYERS IN NARVIK FJORD, 


oyer, 
age 
ark 
and 
man 
the 
was 
ring 
rely 


damaged the ‘‘ Scharnhorst,’’ which was forced to withdraw under a smoke- with no mean force. They sank the ‘‘ Gneisenau,’ and the Norwegian cruiser 
screen laid by an accompanying cruiser. During the afternoon the British mine-layer ‘* Olaf Trygvasson"’ in all probability accounted for the ‘* Emden.” 
Fleet, cruising southward off Bergen, was attacked continuously by aircraft, On April 11—/i.e., before the destruction of seven enemy destroyers in Narvik 
the ‘‘ Rodney" being hit, though not seriously, and bombs sinking the Fjord—Mr. Churchill declared that the cruiser strength of the German Navy had 
destroyer ‘‘ Gurkha.” On April 10, five British engaged six German destroyers been ‘‘ deeply mutilated’ and that German transports and store-ships had 
of the latest and largest type, supported by shore batteries in Narvik Fjord, suffered heavily. Perhaps the most eloquent and revealing indication of 
the *‘ Hunter "’ being sunk and the ‘‘ Hardy’ wrecked, a large party of her American reaction to the week's striking events was the cabled letter from 
seamen landing fully armed The Navy and the R.A.F. scored success after | New York published by ‘‘ The Times on April 15 ‘Well done, Royal 
success, and the Norwegian coastal batteries and naval forces also hit back Navy! Thanks from a darned pro-British Yankee 
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ATTACK ON NARVIK: 


‘““WARSPITE,’’ THE RECONSTRUCTED VETERAN OF JUTLAND, 


APRIL 20, 1940 


H.M.S. “WARSPITE” 


IN WHICH VICE-ADMIRAL WHITWORTH FLEW HIS FLAG 


WHEN, WITH DESTROYERS, HE FORCED HIS WAY INTO NARVIK. 


H.M.S. ** Warspite,"’ a veteran of Jutland, accompanied by a large force of destroyers 
using minesweeping and other appliances, on Saturday last advanced up Narvik 
Fjord, which a force had been blockading since our destroyers entered the previous 
Wednesday, to attack the German destroyers. The enemy opposition was not found 
to be remarkably severe A field howitzer which had been mounted ashore was 
put out of action by H.M.S. “ Cossack,’ protagonist of the ‘ Altmark"’ rescue 
Four German destroyers were shattered and sunk in Narvik Bay Three others fled 


up Rombaks Fjord, a small inlet eight or nine miles behind Narvik town. (See the 
map reproduced on page S06.) These were also pursued, engaged and destroyed. 
This destruction of seven of the enemy's destroyers was not achieved without some 
loss Three of our destroyers were damaged in the fight, but not seriously, and the 
British loss of life is believed to have been very small. The seven German destroyers 
must have contained about 1000 men. The “ Warspite"’ displaces 32,000 tons, mounts 
eight 15-inch guns, and has a speed of some 25 knots. (Photo., Fox.) 
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“GRAPPLING-CHAINS.” 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of ‘Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


M* little cocker-spaniel is constantly getting into 
trouble by grubbing about in the undergrowth 
of my paddock, or amid patches of dead burdock or 
common agrimony, met with when wandering further 
afield. When I hear a short bark, or a scratching at 
my study door, and she comes in walking very stiffly, 
as if tired out, and stands looking appealingly up at 
me, I know what is the matter, and bid her lie down 
while I hunt for the source of the trouble. With a 
large pair of scissors I at once set to work to rid her 
of her unwanted harvest! I may find long pieces 
of bramble-stem running from between her hind-legs 
to her elbow; or burdock heads, of 
agrimony, plentifully distributed over her legs, flanks 
and long ears. Always they have to be cut away, 
so fast is the hold these hooks or spines have taken. 
We told that the of these are 
“for the purpose’ of distributing the seeds, or that 


or seed-heads 


are hooks seeds 


it is a ‘‘ device of Nature’ to secure this end! And 
these statements are by no means confined to the 
pages of ‘‘ Popular Natural History’ books. You 
find them again and again in books, written by 
learned biologists, for use in our universities and not 
for the mere layman. ‘‘ Purpose,” ‘ device,’’ “‘ con- 
trivance’’’ are expressions which should have no 


place in such books. Such terms seem to be used to 


save the trouble of a little careful thinking, or as 
“short cuts’’ to knowledge. But this they certainly 
are not, for statements born of confusion can have 


no value 








THE SEED-POD Ot VMartynia fragrans RIGHT AND Mart 
THE HOOKS IN WHICH ARE MUCH LONGER THAN IN fragran 
MORE SHARPLY CURVED TERMINATIONS 
In so far as plants are concerned—unless, In this 
woolly thinking, we endow them with a coi Us) 
of their being—how can they exercise any sort ot 
purpose in the matter of the distribution of their 
seeds And furthermore, how can they give ettect 
to / for this end What can they know of 
the problems associated with the reproduction of 
their species ? What do these learned writers mean 
by purpose in that abstraction which we call 
Nature 
If we decide to eschew the flowery meads whicl 
ire so satisfying to careless thinkin however, what 
interpretation have we to offer which will, in a more 
rr less reasonable, and convincin iV, a for 
the thousand-and-one complex r even imple 
structural feature whi contront us in a urvey 
the plant-world Some still assure us that w 
ilways find our at rou natut ( tor | 
that solvent of our riddle f I \ I 
l n its efficacy \ be ‘ t ‘ t 
bad, but because, during the last ¢ ty veal 
knowledge f plant ind animal \ nereased by 
leaps and bound The all-sutficiency of tl nat i 
selection ” theory, which then tely transformed 
ur conceptions f the vorld f li ul nd 
lowly, but irely ice t \ tion that 
natura t n t 1 I 
n the tra { itl | n and t 
urely the erited ettect f e and 1S¢ 
I have ft enlar | y t | 
kept t 1, f 
f f , | ; P 


dispersal 
“ hooked-seeds ’ 


nia 


AND 


So widely different are these forms and modes of 





ea 


HA\ 


that I must 


that 


restrict 
to say, 


myself 
where 


Is 





Rs SEED-STEMS OF THI COMMON 
AGRIMONY ferimonia eupatoria 
WHEREIN THI SPINES COVERING 
THE FRUIT, OR SEED HEADS, 
PERMINATE IN SMALI BUT VERY 
EFFECTIVE HOOKS WHICH CATCH 
HOLD OF ThHit HAIR, OF FUR, OF 
PASSING ANIMALS, AND THUS GET 


DISTRIBUTED, 


seed or the seed capsule has de 
veloped, or is armed with, one or 
more hooks, which take a secure 
hold of fur-bearing animals hav 

ing the ill-fortune to brush up 
against them 
such seeds among our own way 
field and hedge 
common 


We can find many 


flowers of 
The 


levimonta 


side 
row agrimony 
upatoria), which so 
ir little spaniel 
Its‘ seed-heads 


spaced fro 


distresses my por 
f them 
slightly 


Is one ¢ 


STOW 





to-day 
either 


to 
the 


another 
thirty or 


up a 
more 


long stalk. As many, perhaps, as 
stalk. They will stick to one’s 
trouser-legs quite as effectively as to the coat of a 
rabbit, 
among them. 


on a 


dog or or ot larger creature walking 
When examined with a lens they are 
seen to be formed of a cup-shaped, deeply-grooved, 
hairy base, bearing at its rim a circle of 
ending in small, but hooks, and sur 
rounding a cone-shaped receptacle bearing the seeds, 
which are gradually dispersed over the ground as 
their victims run about In the avens, or herb 
bennet (Gewmn uvrbanum), another of our native plants, 
the when ripe, cluster, and each ter 
minates in a hooked spine which at once takes secure 
hold of the fur of passing animals, to be rubbed off 
presently, and thus planting the seed in a new spot, 
perhaps far distant, and thereby spreading the range 
of the species. 


any 


long spines 


very efficient, 


seeds, form a 


Like those of agrimony, the 
Nanthiun 


fruits of the burweed 
thickly armed with long, 
hooked spines, which have earned for them an evil repu- 
tation on sheep-farms in widely different parts of the 
world, having been transported, it is said, from Central 
Many 


‘pinosum) are 


Europe in the course of commerce 
it found 


years ago 


its way into Australia, and first attracted 
notice in the country round Bathurst, N.S.W.,_ for 
it had become evident that it was spreading from 


this centre 
this unwanted 
damage 


Ill weeds grow apace,’’ and to extirpate 
Immigrant 
to 


if possible, because of the 
the Australian 


done tleeces Government 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 








esteemed in the eighteenth century, 

late years, especially since the last war and 
illusions In the age of Sterne, however, the 
not have meant quite the same thing as it ¢ 
se that as it may, modern cynics must not 





so 


SENTIMENT, 


highly 


has been despised of 


all its dis 
word may 
loes to-day 
too hastily 


anticipate an expression of their own embittered philosophy 


in ‘* UNSENTIMENTAI 
12 Plates 


and many 
12s. 6d.). The plates are 
her paintings (some 


JOURNEY 
Drawings by 


” | 


exhibited at 


2. 
»\ 


th 


the 


e author 


Roval 


Nora Cundell. 


With 


(Methuen ; 


monochrome reproductions of 


Academy), 


representing the wonderful Arizona landscape or 


and customs 


delighttul line drawings, 


charactet all 


iong the 


N 


avajo 


tvpes of 


Indians. 
mostly in humorous vein, illustrate 


Phe 


incidents of the journey, several showing the author herself. 


Let me say at once that I have never read a more enter 
taining or enjoyable travel book. 


What impressed me in 


particular is the author’s quietly adventurous spirit, her 
candid self-criticism, emphasising the first rule’ for 
women travellers “not to be a nuisance ’’—and, above 
all, the unobtrusive courage and cheerful endurance un 
consciously revealed throughout her arduous and often 
perilous experiences. In a second-hand Ford (bought in 
New York for a hundred dollar he traversed 3000 miles 
in a week, driving alone through the heart of America. 
She went by Way ot 

Illinois, Wyoming and 

Utah, until she reached 

her remote  bourne—an i 
isolated trading post 

known as Vermilion Cliffs 


Lodge, near Marble Can 
von, Arizona, and not far, 


as distances go in America, 


from the Grand Canyon 
itself, a pilgrimage — to 
Which on an earlier tour 


is recalled in a digressive 
chapter. 


\t Vermilion Cliff 
Lodyve Miss Cundell 


OTL 
reach herself thoroughly 
at home with the trader’s 
family, and was greatly 
pleased on being told, one 
day, that they did not 
regard her oa a tourist 
but just hike one of us.” 
She writes throughout with 
trong affectiontor America 
ind the Americans. During 
her tay at the Lodge, 
lasting (with an interval 
m6 California, at Palm 
Spring mad Hollywood) 
for ome twelve month 
he iW Hany mteresting 
things, WHoOnge them ' 
Navajo fire - dance, mn 
incient Endian stronghold, 
ud t Western rodeo 
There wa ' troup pice 


toocanger ot tansy ot 








her vdiventures, a When 
he lost het wvoat night 
on tocar. drive through 
ivast and lonely land, ot 
vas caught tn a sandstorm 
Hes aunitl courage 
ippears chictly, however CAPTURED BY 
vhen she rode along di MI MITH. OW 
lockun on precipitou 
Ou Ladne sick though Mr H 
he hack orks recenths 
learned to sit a horse! M H 
during a 200 mile trek ito 
129 
the bad lands" of Utah 
wecompanied by a cowboy 
und the trader’ on, David, with whom ‘ 
ther expedition Keterr to the ial cod 
ich treedom: trom nvention im that part of t 
rit It ! . Y tm t harm m 
racteristi { the t type of t , 
thier t ‘ ect for 1 13 thre 
i titra I rust be hielded, as ta 
tro 14 nad brutalit In t We 
{ { lee thre tra le \ t it t 
ricte ! \ ul t \“ el i 
i ul hana I 
On sion W no the handlin t gun 
‘ eo nece ul irredd unexpectedly m Ct 
‘ ldenty asked to a part David t 
t 1 uid ft Lt \ read the tront 
{ I | Wien, v i he learned lat 
ea t 1 tn t SI! mid David 
lear, at \ ud 
Dave a taku thie t t i ble i 
' i | 1 il i 
It t | 7 
t , " t 
‘ l " 
| t p ted 
nt trap and DD la I 
u t | ul ’ 
t ' t 


Titl 
Lé 


OMIN( 


ERMAN | 


PHbdl 


By CHARLES E, BYLES. 


remember that once (though not for long, thank Heaven !) 
I lived at Surbiton and went round paying afternoon calls.” 
After the thieves been lodged in jail, she con 
tinues: “And here am I, sitting up in a café that might 
have come straight out of any Wild West film, with a yvoung 
man in cowboy boots and a large Stetson hat 
six-shooter, too. And I’ve been acting assistant deputy 
sheriff, that’s what I’ve been What a job for a 
respectable british spinster.” 


had safely 


and he hasa 


doing. 


My initial warning to the sophisticated not to expect 
much from Miss Cundell is amply justified 
towards her book, where she abandons herself 
orgy of sentiment! Though evidently 
the neat antithesis to Sterne’s work 
title, she admits that, when the time came 


too evnicism 
the close of 
shameless 
reluctant to discard 
in her original 


to a 


for the happy household at the Lodge to be dispersed, 
she could not live up to her chosen epithet. “* When I 
started off on that long drive across the States,” she writes, 


“it had seemed such a very unsentimental journey: just 
a bit of sight-seeing, some new experiences, and a few 
months’ painting. Phat was all I’d come for, and 


then, almost before 
such a hold of me 
of Ie 


I realised it, the Whole place bad taken 
that now I was heartsick at the thought 
journey indeed !—I 


VINE it. . Unsentimental 
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to study the route of the 
Exodus and the identity 
of the Mount of the Law, 
These works, with a small 
nd inadequate map, con 
CHARLES HOWARD SMITH, ANI leted her literarv im 
fr FROM SCHOOL IN ENGLANI pedimenta 
That nevertheless she 
Er eee yon through deserves un 
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passages or 
allusions, 
are a full index, chapter headings, and varied right-hand 


page-headings. All these useful signposts to finding the 
wav about a long book are often omitted, for some 


reason—perhaps as savouring too much of 


Victorian efficiency. 


inscrutable 
old-fashioned 


Recollecting certain remarks by Major Jarvis, in his 
‘Back Garden of Allah,” concerning feminine explorers 
ambitious to “the first woman” to do this or that, 
but often a thorn in the flesh to harassed officials, I was 
curious to see how he would “* introduce ” such 
this, about the region which he had himself administered. 
To the present author and her work, however, he is dis- 
tinctly complimentary, and with good reason. “ With a 
very skilful pen,’ he a vivid picture of 
what is possibly some of the most glorious scenery in the 
world. Through reading Madame Jullien’s book I 
have managed to recapture that feeling of wonder, exhilara 
tion, and delight mingled with that I experienced 
when I first went through the deep gorges of the Peninsula 
” On one point only 


be 
a book as 


she gives 


says, 


awe 


on camel-back some twenty vears ago. 


Major Jarvis is critical—the fact that the author failed to 
learn Beduin custom in the hiring of transport locally, 
ind went against all traditions when she obtained her 


guide and camels from the * Pyramid Arabs’ who lurk in 

the shadow of the Spinx,” 
from tribes 
territory 
Pass. How- 
Major Jarvis adds, 
forgives Musa. of 
for his presence in 
because of the en- 
brings to 


instead = of 
through 
would 


whose 
she 
ever,” 
“one 
Mena 
Sinai 
livenment he 
the book.” 


Madame Jullien’s pur 
to reach Trans 
jordan bv unusual 
route from Egypt, through 
the southern point of the 
Sinai peninsula and thence, 
by wav of the ancient 
mountain monastery ot 
St. Catharine, northward 
to El Aqaba at the head 
of the gulf of that 
Apparently she wanted to 
test the practicability of 
the route for inexperienced 
travellers, her 
topographical authority 
a century-old 
Léon de Laborde’s account 


pose Was 


all 


hae 


only 


and 


was book 


ot his journey to Petra in 
1828, via Sinai All I 
wanted to know,” she 


writes, was Whether El 
Aqaba could be 
by the back door, and 
here 
done it.” 


reached 


had 
took 
with her an Old Testament, 
provided apposite 
quotations and helped het 


was a man who 


She also 


which 
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NARVIK, THE FIRST NAZI STRONGHOLD IN NORWAY TO BE ATTACKED. 





A VIEW OF ROMBAKS FJORD, A SMALL INLET ABOUT NINE MILES LONG, BEHIND NARVIK, WHERE THE LAST THREE GERMAN DESTROYERS WERE HUNTED DOWN. 
SOME OF THE ATTACKING FORCE ARE SAID TO HAVE LANDED IN THIS FJORD, THUS OBTAINING AN APPROACH TO THE TOWN FROM THE REAR. 





TIP OF NARVIK HEADLAND UNDER” PRESENT CONDITIONS GERMANS 
THEM 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF NARVIK, LOOKING NORTHWARDS, SHOWING THE LOADING-STAGES AT THE 
FLEEING OVER THE HILLS BEYOND WOULD HAVE LITTLE CHANCE OF SURVIVAL--ANNIHILATION OR CAPITULATION SEEM TO BE THE ALTERNATIVES WHICH FACE 


some places the Norwegians have 


for days been mobilising behind the town. In 
fists, as the enemy 


Instead of proving the fortress they had hoped, Narvik has turned out to be a 
forced to use shot-guns and revolvers, and even bare 


from Stockholm suggest that the British been 


trap for the German forces Reports 
force disembarked on the Lofoten Islands, which are strung out between Narvik had secured most of their arsenals through the treachery of the Norwegian Nazis 
Fjord, and the sea. Others went ashore in Rombaks Fjord, where three German Other parties of Germans retreating from Narvik attempted to flee along the 
destroyers were sunk last Saturday From this point they could enter the town railway - line which runs from Narvik into Sweden omparison with the map of 
the Narvik on page 506 will make the topography plain The upper view is taker 
4 


They were landed under cover of our ships’ guns and drove 
Some of the retreating garrison fled in the direction of the 
murderous fire from the Norwegians who had 


from the rear 
Germans before them of the little Beis Fjord northwards up Ofot Fijor 


hills, where they were met with a 


looking from the neighbourhood 


with the entrance to Rombaks Fjord on the right Photographs by The Tomes” and K evstone 
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|. aged people and States seem 
to be living still in the 
atmosphere of 1914. When Ger- 
many invaded Belgium in 1914 
the Imperial Chancellor acknow- 
ledged that the act was wrongful 
and repeated the admission after 
war had been raging for a con- 
siderable time. He excused the 
wrong on the ground of dire necessity. We believe 
that no excuse can be put forward for such a crime, 
but we are deceiving vurselves if we believe that the 
mentalities of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg and of Hitler 
are in any way similar. They are divided by a doctrine, 
unknown to the Chancellor of 1914, the doctrine of 
“total war.’’ The phrase does not mean only that 
war should be carried out with every available weapon, 
that the civilian is as much a foeman as the soldier, 
that there is no longer any question of right or wrong, 
of boundaries, or oaths, or any consideration but 
expediency. It implies also the abolition of the idea 
of time. There is no longer a period within which a 
country declares itself to be at war with another, 
because a state of warfare in fact exists as soon as 
the second country offends the first. At any moment 
this country may strike down the innocent obstacle in 
its path. And it willinvariably strike without warning. 
The conception of the Blitzkrieg is only an aspect of total 
war, and Blitzkrieg does not mean so much conducting 
a campaign with great rapidity as maiming and ham- 
stringing the opponent by a felon’s blow and so leaving 
little more to be done. Sometimes there may be 
fairly heavy fighting, as in Poland ; sometimes there 
may be none at all, as in Denmark ; but the aim is 
to do as much damage as possible in the manner of 
the thug who lurks in a dark alley with a cosh. 
This is not an academic point, but one of vital 
importance at the present hour. At this very moment 
several neutral States are informing the world that 
they cannot believe they will be invaded, because 
such an action would be inconceivably criminal. 
After the invasion of Denmark and Norway it might 
seem particularly foolish to make such a plea, but 
in fact Germany has done nothing inconsistent with 
her national philosophy, and Norway serves but to 
emphasise a lesson which should already have been 
learnt. It is not that the countries in question are 
unwilling to defend their independence and national 
honour. If they are attacked, they will fight. But 
they will not go to the aid of a neighbour in distress 
and they will not concert 
measures with those who 
are prepared to help them. 
If, for example, Norway 
had seen, what every de- 
tached observer saw, that 
it was to her interest to 
aid Finland herself and to 
admit Allied troops for 
the same purpose, she 
might have been placed 
in a position to resist the 
latest German aggression. 
And now there are three 
or four other neutral States 
in the same _ situation, 
with their heads buried 
in the sand of their own 
innocent intentions and 
determined to keep them 
there. After they have 
been struck down from 
behind they will resist 
themselves and call for 
help, but then it will 
probably be too late for 
both. And invaded some 
or other of them almost 
undoubtedly will be in the 
not very distant future. 
Meanwhile, in Norway 
the Allies find themselves 
in the position of a doctor 
who has been called in 
dangerously late. The 


lack of scruple is so great 
that there is no cause 
for astonishment at their 
measure of success. Still 
less should there be dis 
appointment or reproach because the Allies were not 
able to land an expeditionary force in Norway in the 
course of the first few days. On paper it looks a won 
derful opportunity to co-operate with the Norwegians 
in attacking and capturing the German detachments 
established in the west coast ports. Yet one has only 
to glance at the difficulties to realise their magnitude. 
In the first place, Narvik is some three days’ steaming 


in Oslo 
a Swedish journalist 


THE WAR WITH 
THE INVASION OF 


Staying in a small unfortified and unprotected place. 
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for troopships from our shores, so that even if troops 
had been sitting in ships on Tuesday they could not 
have reached the place before Friday, and in fact no 
troops were sitting waiting for such an event. South- 
western Norway is about half the distance, but on the 
other hand it is very much more easily reached from 
Oslo by the Germans. So much for the fantastic 





PURSUED BY THE VIN DICTIVENESS OF HITLER : 

KING HAAKON OF NORWAY, WHOM THE NAZI AIR FORCE 

HAS REPEATEDLY TRIED TO BOMB, ATTACKING EVERY 
PLACE AT WHICH HE STAYED. 
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ministered. The separa- 
Germans have gained a tion of the ‘‘ Gneisenau 
start of which it will not THE CROWN PRINCE AND CROWN PRINCESS OF NORWAY, WHO WERE LUCKY TO ESCAPE THE CLUTCHES OF THE NAZIS and the ‘ Scharnhorst 
be easy to deprive them. AT OSLO, SKI-ING WITH THEIR CHILDREN. THE CROWN PRINCE HAS BEEN CONSTANTLY AT HIS FATHER’S SIDE was an elementary error 
Their staff work was highly SINCE THE INVASION. in naval strategy. If 
competent, as it generally In a proclamation broadcast to the Norwegian people on April 15, King Haakon of Norway stated: “1 cannot tell you where in Germany _ should now 
is, but the advantage of Norway I, the Crown Prince, and the Government reside The German forces directed a violent attack ainst us while we were 


stories which came from Sweden. Apart from this 
question of time, too, a reasonable amount of caution 
must be observed even in so urgent a case a3 this. 
To take action merely for the sake of doing something 
would have been just such a piece of folly as would 
gratify the Germans. Boldness is a highly desirable 
quality, and big risks must sometimes be taken in 
warfare, but blind boldness is temerity, and temerity 


NAZI GERMANY: 
SCANDINAVIA. 


The aggressors had but one intention—to annihilate all of us who were 
assembled to decide questions affecting the welfare of Norway.” The Foreign Office announced on April 14 that the Norwegian 
Government had informed them that German aircraft evidently have orders to attack the King of Norway personally, as they had been 
bombing each successive place he stays in, presumably because King Haakon refused to negotiate in person with the Ge 
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may lead to the fruitless loss of 
invaluable lives and material 
and also to very serious moral 
damage. Before an expeditionary 
force can leave our shores it must 
be furnished with information as 
to where it can land unopposed, 
or, if it were decided to force a 
landing, as to the strength and 
dispositions of the enemy. Any landing from the 
sea is always a very difficult venture, even if the 
strength of the defence be only a fraction of that of 
the landing-force. Without accurate intelligence it 
is next door to impossible. And to obtain intelligence 
from Norway must have been a lengthy process. 
On the other hand, there is little need to point 
out the importance of speed if Norway is to be saved 
from the fate of Poland. I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered a pessimist if I confess my fear that it is 
physically impossible to cut communcation between 
Germany—or Denmark—and Oslo. A terrible toll 
may indeed be taken of German transports and supply 
ships by air and submarine action, but a proportion 
of them are always likely to get through under cover 
of darkness. The case of the west coast harbours is 
quite different. The prospects of preventing any 
further shipping reaching them from Germany is 
comparatively good. As for Narvik itself, even as 
I write these words the glorious news is coming in 
of the magnificent exploit carried out by the battle- 
ship ‘‘ Warspite’’ and her attendant destroyers in 
forcing their way up the fjord and totally annihilating 
the German flotilla of seven destroyers which had 
been blockaded there. This is indeed an instance of 
reasoned and calculated boldness, to judge which 
recourse must be had to a large-scale map and prefer- 
ably the Admiralty chart. Narvik lies some forty 
miles up a fjord two or three miles wide and so deep 
that no anchorage exists for the greater part of the 
way. A single howitzer on shore might well have 
sunk two or three of our destroyers, but fortunately 
the only one which came into action was silenced by 
the fire of the destroyer ‘‘ Cossack.’’ Her name will 
certainly not be forgotten in the annals of the sea ; 
for she was the rescuer of the prisoners of the 
‘* Altmark.”” The capture of Narvik will, I trust, 
have been announced long before these words are 
read. It would be of great value in checking any 
possible offensive intentions in northern Norway on 
the part of the Soviet ; but it would do comparatively 
little towards preventing 
the enemy from _ over- 
running the rest of the 
coast, because its com- 
munications are so_ bad. 
The best news possible 
would now be a report of 
the capture of Trondheim. 
But even if that should 
be effected we must be 
prepared for a_ terrific 
and fluctuating struggle. 
Now let me turn to 
the brighter side, and 
bright it is. Morally, 
this blow has largely 
compensated for the effect 
produced upon the 
neutrals by the Nazi coup. 
Materially, following on 
previous exploits of the 
Navy and Royal Air 
Force, it has crippled the 
German Fleet. There is, 
too, an air of desperation 
about the whole German 
venture when it is con- 
sidered dispassionately. 
The dispersion of the 
Fleet was a_ reckless 
gamble for quick results, 
which may yet suffer even 
heavier retribution than 
has hitherto been ad- 


attack Sweden, in order 
to obtain an easy road 


sckte wihakakee for her troops into Nor- 


King Haakon has shown (to quote King George’s message of sympathy) the greatest dignity, courage and tenacity. He told way, and Sweden should 
“IT must stay in my country as long as there remains a single inch of Norwegian soil.” King Haakon, who is 


sixty-seven, has been on the throne since 1905. (Photographs by G.P.A. and E.N.A.) resist, there will be no 


element of surprise as 
there was in the case of Denmark and Norway, 
and she will actually damage, rather than improve 
her prospects of obtaining iron ore from Kiruna. 
If she should strike south-eastward she may 
gain another temporary advantage, but in the 
long run the dispersion of effort will weaken her 
But, once again, when will the eyes of the 
neutrals be opened ? 


Senses it 
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CRIMEAN “INFERNAL MACHINE” TO COLOSSAL BARRAGES. 
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AN ANCESTOR OF THE SUBMARINE MINE: A SKETCH AND DIAGRAM (FROM AN “‘ 
NEWS” OF THE TIME) OF A RUSSIAN “ INFERNAL MACHINE” LAID AT KERTCH 
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WAR. ON THE LEFT (C) IS A GUTTA-PERCHA RING, WITH THE ELECTRIC LEADS. 


HOW A CONTACT MINE IS LAID. THE SHALLOW WATERS OF TWE NORTH SEA MAKE IT AN IDEAL AREA FOR MINGLAYING, THOUGH CERTAIN TYPES OF 
N\ODERN A\INES. BE LAID 
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DURING THE CRIMEAN 


THE MOST COLOSSAL MINING OPERATION EVER UNDERTAKEN : 
THE NEW ALLIED BARRAGES IN THE NORTH SEA, SKAGERRAK 
AND BALTIC; AND OTHER MINE AREAS, 
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IN DEPTHS EXCEEDING 3000 FEET. 
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The first use of submarine mines appears to have = THE MODERN SUBMARINE MINE THE BRITISH TYPE SEEN ON THE LEFT IS FITTED WITH BOTH ANTENNA-FORM 
been in the Crimean War. An early ‘ mine- OF FIRING APPARATUS (ATTACHED TO THE FLOAT SEEN IN POSITION ABOVE THE MINE), AND THE USUAI HORNS 
ing’ operation (in the Baltic) was illustrated THE DIAGRAM SHOWS THE STRUCTURE OF A TYPICAL CONTACT MINE 
sweepin dhe: cemieadbteatint she 
in ourissue of August 5, 1854, and was thus described 
‘The Fleet went up to Cronstadt from Seskar on 26th June The afternoon of prove very effective. Defects were soon remedied, however, and a barrage laid, running 
the 29th being fine and calm the ‘ Driver’ and ‘ Bulldog’ steamers went in to look for forty miles along the Belgian coast at a distance of twelve miles irom the shore 


for Infernal Machines in the passage up to Cronstadt . they lowered boats which Barrages were also laid in the Straits of Dover At the end of 1917 the Abdiel 
made an examination. The two vessels then steamed out with a hawser made fast and five mine-laying submarines laid 16,000 mines in the German Bight. When the 
between them to sweep the passage.'’ A Russian ‘infernal machine ”’ of the Crimean U.S.A. came into the war, with an enormous increase in the number of mines and 


War period is shown in the upper left-hand illustration on this page. Russia having 
thus pioneered the submarine mine, has kept ahead in its development ever since exit from the North Sea by a mine barrage 
Mines played a considerable part in the attack on and defence of Port Arthur, both sides 
suffering heavy losses from them. At the beginning of the last war the Russians 
had so far perfected this branch of sea warfare that the Western Allies were glad to 


profit by their experience, particularly as the British type of mine did not at 


mine-layers available, the colossal task was undertaken of closing the whole northern 
There were 71,000 mines in the great 
Northern barrage; but the feat has now been surpassed by the huge minefields 
covering 100,000 square miles, laid by the Allied Navies in the North Sea, Skagerrak 
and Baltic, the extent of which is indicated in the above map Map by Courtesy 


first of The Times" Drawings by G. H. Davis 
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i hak THE RESULT OF A 12-MONTHS- | O 
GERMANY INVADES DENMARK | B’ 
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a ¢ 
“; AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN PROTECTING THE ADVANCE OF A GERMAN MOTORISED DIVISION 
r ALONG ONE OF THE ROADS THE NAZIS TOOK INTO DENMARK. (Associated Press.) f 
i & 
d ~ 
5 
= . a a 
Pee nee Se REET ee ~~ — : 
FY 
AFTER DISEMBARKING FROM THE SHIPS WHICH LANDED THEM AT DIFFERENT POINTS: ~*~ 
— NAZI TROOPS, WELL LOADED WITH KIT, MARCHING INTO COPENHAGEN. (Keystone.) = 
5 _— 
———————_— LLL LL TT TT — = 
—_~~- 
: 
ONE OF THE FIRST GERMAN AIRCRAFT TO LAND ON A _ DANISH AIRFIELD AFTER THE OCCUPATION. IT # Pi 
APPEARS TO BE A JUNKERS TRANSPORT MACHINE—SUCH AS WAS USED FOR TROOP-CARRYING. (Associated Press.) y & 
ee —— ~~ 
GERMAN ARMS AND EQUIPMENT DUMPED BY NAZI STORM 
f# TROOPS ON A’ STREET CORNER IN COPENHAGEN. IN THE 
BACKGROUND CROWDS LOOK HELPLESSLY ON,  (Assoctated Press.) 
I isncindesnapinmsimetaiabiadi eae 
3 
“ 
- 
} = 


NAZI TROOPS LYING IN THE ROADWAY WITH THEIR RIFLES READY TO FIRE i ‘ ARMED TO THE TEETH, GERMAN STORM TROOPS MARCH THROUGH DEFENCELESS COPENHAGEN. 
: 





ON THE PEACEFUL DANES, AS OTHERS MARCH ALONG THE QUAYSIDE. ( Keystone.) 7 r THE LITTLE DANISH ARMY OF 8000 MEN HAD BEEN ORDERED NOT TO RESIST. (Associated Press.) . 

s 

Hitler's invasion of Denmark came as a shock even to a world inured to such | guided German troops to key positions in and around the city It has been p 

gestures of ‘‘ protection,” although, as Mr. Churchill pointed out, ‘*‘ Denmark reported this week that when the German troops approached the royal ’ 

had special reasons for apprehension, not only because she was the nearest Palace in Copenhagen, Danish soldiers fired on them, under orders from young ; 

| and weakest of Germany's neighbours, but because she had a recent treaty Prince Waldemar Wakened by the noise of firing, King Christian came down ; 
with Germany, which guaranteed her from all molestation.” It is reported i and from the steps personally gave orders to cease resistance Three Danish : 

that the German organisation within the city made Copenhagen’s capture in guards were killed The operation against Denmark was carried out, with 


four hours possible Secretly, in the darkness before dawn, the Nazi spies | a clockwork precision which bore witness to months of careful preparation, 
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GERMAN COLUMN ENTERING A 


DANISH TOWN. 


| OLD NON-AGGRESSION TREATY: 
BY LAND, SEA AND AIR. 









A STUDY IN ARROGANCE AND RESIGNATION, WITH WAR AND PEACE HEADGEAR STRONGLY 


(Planet.) 
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ay A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SEARCH IN A COPENHAGEN STREET. IT APPEARS THAT THE GESTAPO, LED 
# WERE QUICKLY AT WORK ON CHARACTERISTIC TASKS. 
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(Keystone.) 

































sovernment They 
hour to decide whether to give in or be bombed 
wheeled over the city A lone Danish 
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give 
days before in Germany, were dropped from the Nazi 
‘* The soldiers 


and was driver 
Thousands of green leaflets, obviously printed 
planes Addressed to 
people of Denmark,’ they said Do not resist The 
arch-warmonger in the last war as in the present, Churchill, intended to 
British troops in Denmark and Norway We have come t 
The Government decided, inevitably, t a 
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} IT WOULD NOT APPEAR FROM THIS PICTURE THAT THE YOUNGER DANES OBJECTED TO THI GERMAN DIRECTING COPENHAGEN TRAFFIC THE PICTURES ON THESF rd 
¢ f INVASION SMILING YOUNG BICYCLISTS ACCOMPANY STORM TROOPS (Associated Press.) PAGES ARE FROM A BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS FILM K evstone , 
simultaneously from land and sea While motorised and armoured units military ‘plane, with suicidal courage 
1" crossed the frontier at Flensburg and Tondern, troops were landed at five down by machine-gur 
al different points on the Danish islands Troops were landed by warship and 
8 armoured train, and one civil train was utilised, to the driver's bewilderment, 
be as a ‘‘ Trojan Horse."" An ultimatum was given to the ¢ 
sh and King Christian had an } 
th More than fifty Nazi aeroplanes 
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A STEEL-HELMETED NAZI SENTRY SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE WATERS OF COPENHAGEN 
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THE NAZI INVASION OF NORWAY, “GERMANY’S MOST BRUTAL) CR 
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NAZI SOLDIERS WITH AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN IN AN OCCUPIED TOWN IN NORWAY: THE EXPRESSION 
OF THE YOUTH ON THE LEFT IS ELOQUENT OF HIS THOUGHTS. (S. and G.) 
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SYMBOL OF A CRIME AGAINST SMALL NATIONS WHO HAD WON THE 
RESPECT OF ALL PEOPLES: A GERMAN SOLDIER AFFIXING A PROCLAMATION 
IN A STREET OF OSLO. (S. and G.) all 
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IN OCCUPATION OF A TOWN WHICH, AS WE GO TO PRESS, IS REPORTED TO BE INVESTED GERMAN SOLDIERS ON GUARD IN TRONDHEIM, THE SEAPORT ON THE FJORD OF THAT 
BY NORWEGIAN FORCES : NAZI TROOPS IN TRONDHEIM. (Ss and G.) NAME, AND THE MOST IMPORTANT RAILHEAD ON THE NORTHERN COAST. (Ss and G.) 
An extraordinary first-hand account of the strange and bewildering events valuable coastal defences fell into German hands like overripe plums. The Si. 
of the hours which followed the German occupation of Oslo on April 9, and Norwegian people were stunned, as the Belgian people must have been stunned ar 
a remarkable description of the ‘triumphal march" of the German troops in 1914, and most of them still have not the slightest conception of how this N 
at that time numbering only some 1500—through the principal boulevard, incomprehensible tragedy could have happened. ... Norway's capital and of 
by an American journalist who afterwards escaped into Sweden and sent his great seaports were not captured by armed force.. They were seized with sai 
uncensored despatch from Stockholm, appeared in the ‘* Daily Telegraph unparalleled speed by means of a gigantic conspiracy which must. undoubtedly 1 
on April 16. ‘* Between midnight and noon,” he wrote, ‘‘ on that bewildering rank among the most audacious and most perfectly oiled political plots 
day, Norway's capital, all her principal seaports, and her most strategically of the century By bribery and extraordinary infiltration on the part of Nazi Ul 
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\L}; CRIME”: OSLO BETRAYED; ENEMY TROOPS ENTERING THE CITY. 
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OSLO INHABITANTS, “BEWILDERED BY THE SWIFT SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AND THE INCREDIBLE EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST EIGHT HOURS,’’ WATCHING THE ENTRY OF NAZI 
TROOPS INTO THE NORWEGIAN CAPITAL, WHICH THEY SEIZED “WITH UNPARALLELED SPEED’’ THROUGH THE TREACHERY OF LOCAL NAZI SUPPORTERS. (4.P.) 
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GERMAN TROOPS, HEADED BY A BAND, PARADING THROUGH THE STREETS OF OSLO, WHICH WAS NOT SUBDUED BY ARMS, BUT WHICH THEY ENTERED ON APRIL 9 THROUGH 
BRIBERY AND INFILTRATION ON THE PART OF NAZI AGENTS, AND THE TREASON OF A FEW NORWEGIAN OFFICIALS. (Keystone.) 


The agents, and by treason on the part of a few highly placed Norwegian civilian the crowd,”’ the account continued ; ‘‘ we could see two mounted men swinging 
nae and defence officials, the German dictatorship built its Trojan horse inside into the boulevard in front of the Palace, then six more, then the head of 
this Norway. Then, when the hour struck, the German plotters spiked the guns a marching column in field-grey. The German column marched steadily 
weal of most of the Norwegian Navy and reduced its formidable fortresses to nearer then came the German regulars in column of threes, as if to make 
vith impotence.’ Describing the entry of the invading troops, the correspondent the line look as long as possible It required only six to seven minutes 
dly said that at 2.30, as he walked up to the hotel desk, the porter asked him to march past. It was composed only of two incomplete battalions—surely 
Late ‘Aren't you going out to see the Germans come in? they ‘re marching less than 1500 men in all. Norway's capital of nearly 300,000 inhabitants 
up Carljohan Boulevard any minute now.” “At 3.3 a murmur ran through was being occupied by a German force of approximately 1500 men 
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WHEN THE FLEET AIR ARM TOOK A HAND: THE DIVE- 


DRAWN BY C. E. TURNER, FROM DETAILS PERSONALLY SU! 


BLACKBURN “SKUAS" OF THE FLEET AIR ARM 


HURTLING DOWN LIKE THUNDERBOLTS UPON A GERMAN CRUISER IN B&B 


TO BOMB OUR WARSHI 
In contrast with the enemy raids on Scapa Flow in recent weeks, where, as we soon after dawn on April 10, when the Fleet Air Arm flew from the Orkneys 
go to press, there has been no vessel hit or damaged, and no objective of after the R.A.F. had previously attacked 
the slightest military importance hit on shore, our own raids on the new in Bergen Fjord 
Nazi naval bases in Norway have met with striking and spectacular results three direct hits. Two squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm, comprising Blackburn 
Some are illustrated in the official pictures taken by the R.A.F. over the ** Skua "’ dive-bombers, designed to meet the requirements of the Royal Naval 
Norwegian coast, and reproduced on pages 532 and 533 of this issue The thrilling aircraft-carriers, took off for the attack, nine aircraft leading in the first 


(and technically epoch-making) air action illustrated on this page took place squadron and being closely followed by seven in the second squadron. After 


two German cruisers sheltering 
and attacked the remaining German cruiser there, securing 
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DIVE - BOMBERS’ SWOOP ON A NAZI CRUISER AT BERGEN. 


2ERSONALLY SUPPLIED BY THE FLEET AIR ARM AUTHORITIES. 
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ISER IN BERGEN HARBOUR. THREE DIRECT HITS WERE SCORED—IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE REPEATED NAZI FAILURES 
R WARSHIPS IN HARBOUR. 


eys a long flight, the coast of Norway near Bergen was sighted from 12,000 feet, were observed, and many near “ misses,"’ and explosions and fires were seen 
ering in bright, clear weather, and later an enemy cruiser of the ‘* Kéln class by the second squadron. One damaged aircraft landed on the sea, being 
uring was observed to be moored alongside the mole in Bergen Harbour. After saved by her buoyant fuselage. Mr. Churchill stated in the House on April 12 
burn manceuvring to get the sun behind the attack, the leader gave the signal that, when reconnaissance aircraft flew over Bergen after this operation, no 
aval for action before anti-aircraft fire was encountered, and in sub-sections of cruiser was seen, but only a streak of oil a mile long, *‘as if” (he drily 
first three the ‘* Skuas went down in the power-dive characteristic of these >oncluded) the desired result had been achieved This draw shows a 
After aircraft, each releasing a heavy bomb at a low altitude Three direct hits flight, or sub-section, of three. with a ‘* Skua Jiving 
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R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHS OF STAVANGER—NAZI AIR BASE IN WEST NORWAY. 





HOW THE R.A.F. SEE STAVANGER AERODROME-—THE ONLY LARGE AERODROME IN WESTERN NORWAY--WHICH THEY HAVE REPEATEDLY BOMBED. THIS AIR PHOTOGRAPH, 
TAKEN BY A BRITISH MACHINE, SHOWS THE FLYING FIELD WITH HEINKEL ‘“‘111's8’’ AND MESSERSCHMITT “109's'’ CAUGHT NAPPING ON THE RUNWAYS. 





THE SEAPLANE BASE AT STAVANGER PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ONE OF OUR AIRCRAFT—A NUMBER OF BLOHM AND VOSS MACHINES BEING SEEN ANCHORED. THEY WERE SOON 
AFTERWARDS BOMBED--THIS PHOTOGRAPH PROVING OF GREAT ASSISTANCE TO THE ATTACKERS IN IDENTIFYING TARGETS. 


Landplanes are far more dangerous than seaplanes, and Stavanger is the only land 
aerodrome in Western Norway suitable for fast modern machines. The only other 
airfields in the country are at Oslo (where there are two), Trondheim (Vaernes) and 
at Kristiansand (not yet completed). These circumstances explain why the R.A.F 
have paid such continuous attention to Stavanger aerodrome. Considerable damage 
was done in the raid on the night of April 11, carried out by ‘ Wellington "' bombers 
of the Coastal Command accompanied by long-range fighters. Fighters and bombers 
were wrecked by machine-gun fire and many of the staff and aircraft personnel 


killed. In another raid (the third) on April 14 salvoes of bombs were dropped and 
more enemy aircraft damaged on the ground. The attacks went on. On the night 
of April 15, in spite of heavy rain, incendiary and H.E. bombs were dropped. The 
crew of one of the British aircraft reported seeing a sudden red glow, apparently 
caused by a big explosion. As we go to press there is news of yet another raid 

the seventh. Incendiary bombs were used with great effect, two extensive fires being 
seen. The British losses in these repeated attacks have been remarkably low, squadrons 


again and again returning intact. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE WAR'S FIRST AIRCRAFT TORPEDO ATTACK: A NAZI DESTROYER HIT. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 





G Doavm 
Tat 0 


TORPEDO-CARRYING AIRCRAFT OF THE FLEET AIR ARM ATTACK A NAZI DESTROYER OFF TRONDHEIM. MACHINES WENT 
DOWN IN THREES AND RELEASED THEIR TORPEDOES, HITTING THE DESTROYER AND PROBABLY SINKING HER. 


The first torpedo ‘plane attack of the war took place in the early morning of attack was made by torpedo-carrying aircraft, the incident illustrated in the above 
Thursday, April 11, when torpedo-carrying aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, eighteen drawing is the first attack in this war by modern torpedo-carrying aircraft These 
in number, made attacks on shipping in the harbour of Trondheim It was hoped aircraft each carry one torpedo slung below the fuselage The new method of 
to get a ‘ Hipper"’- class cruiser which had been reported as being there, but attack is to come into action in flights of three, flying at a considerable height 
unfortunately during the night this vessel had put to sea A big German On sighting their target they come right down in a very steep dive, flatten out 
destroyer was, however, observed steaming fast in the fjord The * Swordfish ”’ at about 100 feet above the sea, fly level for some distance, and then drop their 
torpedo ‘planes immediately attacked, scoring a direct hit which certainly badly torpedoes, three machines dropping together The distance from the target varies 
damaged, and probably sank the German vessel. Though a torpedo-carrying seaplane but in the case of the attack at Trondheim the distance was approximately half 
the Sopwith Cuckoo "'"—was designed for use in the last war, when certainly one a mile The attack is usually made into the wind 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN WARSHIPS IN THE NEWS: ‘“EMDEN,” 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SINKING OF A U-BOAT OFF THE SHETLANDS ON THE 8 
MORNING GERMANY INVADED SCANDINAVIA: H.M.S. “ ZULU,” A DESTROYER ? 
OF THE TRIBAL CLASS. (Wright and Logan.) # 










i sae ° “I . > § 
GNEISENAU,” SUNK IN OSLO FJORD; ONE OF THE TWO GERMAN BATTLESHIPS. ? 
: THE FIRST “‘GNEISENAU”’? WAS SUNK AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. (S. and G.) ; 
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‘* PAIROL-TYPE ’"” SUBMARINE ‘ TRITON ’’—A_ SISTER-SHIP OF H.M.S. ‘* TRUANT,” 
TORPEDOED AND SANK THE 6000-TON ‘‘ KARLSRUHE” ON APRIL 10 
REPORTED SUNK BY KRISTIANSAND SHORE BATTERIES). (Wright and Logan.) 











THE BRITISH DESTROYER “ GURKHA,’’ SUNK BY ENEMY AIRCRAFT ON APRIL 9, THE ) 
CREW FIRING HER A.-A. GUNS UNTIL HER DECK REACHED THE WATER.  (S. Cribb.) é 
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LOST ON APRIL 10, WHEN FIVE BRITISH ENGAGED SIX GERMAN DESTROYERS 
IN NARVIK FJORD: H.M.S. “HARDY,” WHICH RAN ASHORE, WHEREUPON 
HER UNWOUNDED COMPLEMENT LANDED. (A.P.) 
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F THE FIRST BRITISH NAVAL LOSS AFTER THE INVASION OF DENMARK 
& AND NORWAY: THE DESTROYER ‘““GLOWWORM,” SUNK BY GREATLY 
\ * SUPERIOR ENEMY FORCES ON APRIL 8. (Wright and Logan.) 








hem staeeiiiieedinestieedtiestine eet dnesine diet tee die tein ne iinet ie ine dead dedi aun ce ate 


” 


" RENOWN IN A SNOWSTORM AND ROUGH SEAS OFF NARVIK ON 


* SCHARNHORST,” WHOSE SISTER-SHIP, THE “ GNEISENAU,” IS DESTROYED. (A.P.) 


a SEVERELY DAMAGED BY THE 
\ APRIL 9): THE 


= ’ a 


If the German invasion of Norway on April 8—with which, stated the ‘* New ‘the Royal Navy has inflicted upon the enemy a wound which will not heal.” 
York Times ** on April 15, ‘‘ for sheer brutality, for hideous wrong, nothing in Although the German High Command communiqués have consistently concealed 
the Nazi record can compare ''--was an interesting illustration of Blitzkrieg, the the gravity of their naval losses, these significant omissions have been largely 
devastating and lightning Allied naval rejoinder has rejoiced the world and } offset by the B.B.C. bulletins in German, wherein the full and fateful catalogue 
heartened neutral countries everyWhere. That there has been no more glorious of sinkings was given, on, at times, seven different wave-lengths simultaneously 
week in the crowded annals of the Navy since Napoleonic times is implicit in *““One of the most striking results of the almost incredible blunders of the 
the declarations of Allied statesmen, and particularly in M. Reynaud's message German naval command during the last week,"’ the broadcast stated, **‘ has been 
to Mr. Chamberlain on April 14 in which the French Premier declared that to alter completely the balance of world sea-power The German Fleet is no 
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“GNEISENAU ” AND “KARLSRUHE ” ONCE MORE ILL-OMENED. 
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THE NORWEGIAN CADET-SHIP AND MINE-LAYER ‘“‘OLAV  TRYGGVASON’ 
(1596 TONS), WHICH HIT THE ‘“‘EMDEN”’ IN OSLO FJORD ON APRIL 10, 
APPARENTLY THE ONLY NORWEGIAN SHIP TO FIGHT THERE. (R. Perkins.) 














= THE “ ADMIRAL SCHEER,” TORPEDOED BY H.M. SUBMARINE “ SPEARFISH’’ EARLY 
ON APRIL II: SISTER-SHIP OF THE “GRAF SPEE”’ AND ‘‘ DEUTSCHLAND.” (Fox. 
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H.M.S. ‘‘ SPEARFISH,” ONE OF THE “SHARK” (OR IMPROVED ‘“‘ SWORDFISH” DESIGN) CLASS 
SUBMARINES, WHICH SUCCESSFULLY ATTACKED ON APRIL II THE GERMAN POCKET- 
BATTLESHIP ‘‘ ADMIRAL SCHEER.”’ (R. Perkins.) 
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PARTICIPANT IN THE ANNIHILATION OF SEVEN ENEMY DESTROYERS AT NARVIK ON F 


APRIL 13: H.M.S. “* COSSACK,’ WHICH ALSO SILENCED A LAND HOWITZER. (Wright & Logan.) 
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H.M.S. -“‘ HUNTER,’” SUNK IN THE ‘HARD, FIERCE FIGHT’ IN NARVIK 
FJORD ON APRIL IO—AN ACTION DESCRIBED BY MR. CHURCHILL AS 
‘WORTHY OF ANY OF THE RECORDS IN THE NAVY'S LONG HISTORY.” = (/.B.) 























ONE OF THE LATEST AND LARGEST TYPE GERMAN DESTROYERS, SEVEN “% 
OF WHICH WERE SUNK BY THE ROYAL NAVY AT NARVIK ON APRIL 13: } PS ‘“eMDEN " MEETS ITS FATE THE GERMAN CRUISER 
F ? 


oF THAT NAME BELIEVED SUNK . 
THE I81I-TON “ DIETHER VON ROEDER. (R. Perkins.) Fi BY THE NORWEGIAN “OLAV TRYGGVASON.” (Wide World.) ; 
which fought off five dive-bombing attacks. German losses so far are listed as 


longer the fleet of a Great Power; it is probably unable to put to sea as a 
Sunk in Oslo Fjord, one large ship, the ‘‘ Blicher’’ by German account, the 


complete unit at all Germany has reached the position of not counting as a 
sea Power."’ It is not only Germany's naval power which has suffered, but ‘* Gneisenau'"’ according to Norwegian reports, and the cruiser ‘* Emden’ 
munition- and store-ships and transports have been sunk, and a new mineffeld laid torpedoed at sea: the ‘*‘ Admiral Scheer"’ and the ‘* Karisruhe"’; at Bergen 


Most of the British and one cruiser sunk by air attack; at Trondheim: one destroyer torpedoed by 
up to the aeroplanes; at Narvik: on April 9, one, and possibly three more destroyers 
and on April 13 seven destroyers In addition, one U-boat was destroyed 


off the Shetlands by H.M.S. ‘* Zulu" at dawn on April { 


as far as Memel, sealing Germany's Baltic coast 
enemy warships which have figured in the news of naval operations 
time of going to press are illustrated above, the important exceptions being the 
battleships ‘*‘ Rodney.’ *‘ Renown,"’ and ‘“* Warspite,’’ and the cruiser ** Aurora 
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NAVY: A CHART OF ITS CRIPPLING LOSSES. 








WARSHIPS AT OUTB 





WARSHIPS REMAINING 








DESTROYERS AT 








DESTROYERS REMAINING 


















OF WAR... ON APRIL 15 OUTBREAK OF WAR... ON APRIL 15. 
GNEISENAU SUNK APRIL 9-40. ‘ ‘ | 
GNEISENAU wtih 2 { iy al n iil in { wat 7 i 
Z + ’ ‘ 
SCHARNHORST SCHARNHORST DAMAGED APRIL 9-40. P 
: AT LEAST TWELVE 
— 2 oo a : 
| : a GERMAN DESTROYERS SUNK: 
are act meatier eet TWO IN THE BALTIC IN SEPTEMBER . 
ik 2 a. EIGHT AT NARVIK.ON APRIL 10813. 


ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE 


ADMIRAL SCHEER. 


HIPPER 





BLUCHER. 














ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE SCUTTLED, 
OECEMBER. 17-39 


ONE TORPEDOED AT TRONDHEIM, APRILIO. 
OTHERS PROBABLY DAMAGED. =“ 
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ADMIRAL SCHEER. TOR PEDOED, PROBABLY 
SUNK , APRIL 44,40 | 
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HIPPER. 





BLUCHER TORPEDOED, PROBABLY SUNK, 
C&C. 17-39. 












‘|| U-BOATS AT OUTBREAK 
| OF WAR. | 











- [TORPEDO BOATS 


a en a oe 
all ; [AT LEAST TWO TORPEDO BOATS 


HAVE BEEN SUNK. 








| U-BOATS REMAINING 


















































































































































ON APRIL 15 
LEIPZIG TORPEDOED DEC. 17:39 ss ——s —sz ‘an = 
a ee —— —— 
LEIPZIG 
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OF KOLN CLASS : — — 
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an = —— 
KARLSRUHE TORPEDOED, APRIL 9-40 | Gemmell ee 
—s —— 
KARLSRUHE : =" : = AT 
| ——s a ow 
= 
EMDEN EMDEN REPORTED TORPEDOED, APRIL1IO4O 
, 3 ee LEAST 
po =" —s 
—- = —— 
SCHLESIEN SCHLESIEN oe eeeenmene E | E [ y 
l 
p — ———— 
—— — a 
—s —— 
SCHLESWIG -HOLSTEIN SCHLESWIG - HOLSTEIN = = SUBMARINES 
COMPARATIVE COLUMNS OF SILHOUETTES SHOWING THE GERMAN —s a —s 
NAVY AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. SHIPS LOST DENOTED BY ms i 
BLANKS; DAMAGED, BY SHADED SILHOUETTES. SUNK. 
HATEVER Hitler's next move may be, it must be one in which he needs his = — ia 
V naval forces very little. There is not enough left of them even to make up a = ——— 
formidable squadron. This page illustrates in graphic form how German sea-power J i 
is vanishing In the left-hand column of silhouettes appear all the combatant units 
of the German Navy as it was when war broke out; in the right-hand column the on ell cee ee 
ships surviving upon April 15. Since the war began, Germany has commissioned 
only a few new surface craft—an aircraft-carrier and one Hipper "’-class cruiser 
Two more of these cruisers are completing. U-boat building has certainly never SS —— 
reached the figure of ten a week boasted by the Germans. 
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A BRITISH WARSHIP’S ARMOUR DECKS: PROTECTION WHICH 


Drawn BY C. E. TuRNER. 
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THE SYSTEM OF HORIZONTAL ARMOUR IN MODERN BRITISH CAPITAL SHIPS, DESIGNED TO PROTECT AGAINST BOMBS AND PLUNGING FIRE, 
WHICH PROVED ITS EFFECTIVENESS WHEN A HEAVY BOMB HIT THE “RODNEY'’ ON APRIL 9, WITHOUT IMPAIRING HER EFFICIENCY 
A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING WHICH ALSO SHOWS THE ANTI-TORPEDO PROTECTION. 


One of the things that the heavy sea-fighting off the coast of Norway must soon of greater horizontal! protection 
show is whether modern fleets in action, with their own auxiliaries available, are the Hood" (whose structure 
really vulnerable from the air. As the enemy failed to damage the “ Rodney’ the Nelson,"’ a great arch of thick steel protects the ship's engines and magazines 
seriously with a heavy bomb-hit, it seems that, in Mr. Churchill's words, “ as far as The drawing is also of interest in showing the efficiency of modern British under 
the structure of our ships of war is concerned, the incident must be regarded as water protection—proved when the “ Nelson "’ (the “‘ Rodney's’ 


and in capital ships built after Jutland, such as 
forms the basis of this diagram), the " Rodney and 


sister-ship) ran over a 


satisfactory.’ It will be recalled that one of the lessons of Jutland was the need magnetic mine in December, but was able to return to port under her own steam 
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A “HOMICIDAL LUNATICS” BOAST: THE FILM OF THE POLISH INVASION. 
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Nenenassewnen ganna neil 
RECORD OF THE 
GERMAN FIGHTER ’PLANES OVER POLAND 
OF FIRE”’—A RECORD 


‘THE PRELUDE TO “AN UNPARALLELED PICTORIAL 
7 BEASTLINESS OF WAR”: 


FILM, ‘ BAPTISM 





HORROR AND 
IN THE NAZI WAR 
DESTRUCTION. 





OF RUTHLESS 
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GLOATING OVER A FILM WHICH HORRIFIED DUTCH AND NORWEGIAN SPECTATORS: 
GORING, WITH FRAU VON BRAUCHITSCH (ON HIS RIGHT), GENERAL VON BRAUCHITSCH, 
AND THE FILM’S DIRECTOR, WEARING AN IRON CROSS. 





( Keystone.) 
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A SHOT FROM A_ FILM GLORIFYING NAZI 
+ BY A DUTCH VIEWER AS 





‘* FRIGHTFULNESS,” 

















AND DESCRIBED # : 
‘““ DISPLAYING UNBLUSHINGLY THE BARBARITY AND ER, ices reerenneemenmneyararmnnemnnr Ss meee 
é MADNESS OF MODERN WAR”: A BURNING STREET IN WARSAW. 
’ \ ) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HAVOC WROUGHT DURING THE POLISH CAMPAIGN BY 
ee ~~~~~~~ ~~ — GERMAN BOMBERS, AS SHOWN WITH BLATANT PRIDE IN THE NAZI PROPAGANDA 
r 
j * 





WAR FILM, “ BAPTISM OF FIRE.” 
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SHOWING A CROWD OF TERRIFIED 


POLISH CIVILIANS HERDED 

















a —_——— SSS SEE 
IN THE COURTYARD OF ‘. ELOQUENT OF THE MISERY, DESOLATION AND DEATH SPREAD THROUGH A NOBLI 
} WRECKED BUILDINGS IN WARSAW, FORMERLY A MAGNIFICENT ARCHITECTURAL POLISH ~ }# AND HISTORIC STATE OF THIRTY MILLION INHABITANTS BY THE HOMICIDAI 
( MONUMENT, REDUCED BY REPEATED BOMBINGS TO A RUINED SHELI ‘ f LUNACY" OF NAZI LEADERS: A WRECKED POLISH FARM 
{ | 
™ 7 IAAP meen ttrtrerenenarenteereetilleg §— Dapeng enn A 
Speaking at a Dorchester Hotel luncheon on April 10 Lord Halifax described the 





pictorial record of the horror and beastliness 
attack on Norway as “really that of a homicidal lunatic or of a mad dog.” 


If more | were made before it was shown in Rome 
specific condemnation were needed of Nazi barbarity and Hitlerian technique it is Dutch journalist characterised it as 
amply provided by the German propaganda department itself in the film “ Feuertaufe"’ 


responsible for the war 
( Baptism of Fire"’), depicting the part played by the 
attack on Poland, stills of which are 


of war'’ does it represent that cuts 
After the first Berlin public screening a 
‘a bitter indictment against all those who were 
It was shown at the German Legation in Oslo on April 5 
to a distinguished Norwegian audience, who sat in ix 
unparalleled of 


German Air 


Force in the 
reproduced above. Such an 


y silence, gripped by the horror 
its scenes.” (Photographs by A.P 


and Keystone.) 
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LINK between a British R.A. of our own genera 
tion and a seventeenth-century Spanish sculptor 

Is not immediately obvious, but there is a link of a 
sort, and this is how it was forged. First, the 
sculptor, Alonzo Cano painted in Seville 
and Madrid in a rather second-rate Italian stvle, 


LO01-1007), 





I. PLACED AS AN “ OLIVE BRANCH” IN SIR WILLIAM 
BY SIR HUGH LANE: TWO STATUETTES, “* ADAM” AND 


BY ALONZO CANO 


sculpted with more originality, and left more enduring 
works of this kind behind him He was a quarrelsome 
fellow, anda turbulent; it was said, though not definitely 
proved, that, in addition to what may be termed the 
normal brawling of a man of his temperament and 
station in life, he went so far as to 
kill his wife, fled from Madrid, and 
took refuge in a monastery near 
Valencia He was on the closest 
terms of friendship with Velasquez, by 
whose good offices he was appointed 
master to the heir to the 
throne, the Infante Don 
Balthazar Carlos, whose features are 


drawing 
Spanish 


so familiar to the whole world) from 
the Velasquez picture Chis appoint 
ment lasted from 1637 to 1644, when 
his politic retirement to Valencia took 
place He was back in Madrid by 
1648, however and in 1652 asked 
to be made canon of the Cathedral 
at Granada There was apparently 
no difficulty about this, on condition 
that he took orders He 


to do so, but had not carried out his 


promised 
promise by 1656, and was consequently 
turned out But he was not the man 
to allow a small matter of that sort 
to stand in the way of his ambitions 


He was friendly with the sist 
Salamanca Whom he persuaded t 
onfer minor orders upon n va 
reinstated in is benefice in 165% 
and spent the rest s life « 
a secure in e, dyir t t 
f retity 
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THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 


I can tell you it brought me up with a shock.’ \dam 
and Eve were two little statuettes, signed Alonzo 
Cano, which Orpen had desired but could not afford. 
Professor Bodkin bought these two little figures (Fig. 1 
at the sale after Orpen’s death in 1931, and Fig. 2 
is the drawing made from them 
very much whether the statuettes are really by 
Cano—to him they seem to be rather commonplace 
Neapolitan work of the early eighteenth century 
What is beyond question is the quality of Orpen’s 
draughtsmanship in translating the 
the round into his own language. 


Phe owner doubts 


figures from 


Not less amusing and interesting is 
In the 
foreground is a fine Ming Dynasty roof- 
tile in glazed pottery, which belonged to 
Orpen, and which he greatly admired. 
his also was bought by Dr. Bodkin at 
the sale for his own collection; and then 
the drawing photographed behind it came 
on the market the drawing in which 


the photograph shown in Fig. 3 


Orpen has taken the Chinese horse and 
rider as his model, and made of them an 
Irishman with a woman riding pillion 
behind him You will notice, even ina 
small-scale reproduction, that the attitude 
of the Irishman almost exactly reproduces 
that of the Chinese —the flexed knee, the 
clasped hands, and the stance of the two 
animals are identical, and the flourish of 
the two tails 
impish 


moreover, there is) an 


quality) in) Orpen’s conception 
which is uncommonly near that of the 
original model But there is more yet 
Orpen introduced this group in his big 
picture The Western Wedding, 
SIGNED has found a permanent resting-place in 
the National Museum at Tokio The 
drawing was bought by Dr. Bodkin for 

the National Gallery of Ireland 
Since the painter’s death, one has seen his work 


which 


only rarely, and more than one visitor to the National 
Gallery in the last week or so has welcomed the 
opportunity of renewing acquaintance with it, beginning 


with the large 
picture scene 
from Hamlet 

painted in 1809 
at the aut ot 
twenty-one \sa 
portrait painter 
Orpen achieved 
a wonderful 


uccess during hi 


SIDELIGHT ON ORPEN. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


and more lasting quality than Mr. Augustus John 
I disagree with each of these views: he seems to 
me to be the true successor of Raeburn, plus a 
capacity for impishness (see his brilliant little 
portrait of George Moore in the exhibition, lent by 
Lady Cunard), and lacking both the colour sense 
and the subtlety of John at his best Anyway, 
here, in these two delightful little drawings, we 
see him exercising his great gifts as a draughtsman 
for his own pleasure and instruction, and not with 
an eye to his public 
of any man \s for the exhibition, it is well hung 
\ll the pictures 
are on loan from_ private persons, including her 
Majesty Elizabeth May I add that, 1f 
individuals can risk their pictures in the 


and that is a pretty good test 
well chosen, and well worth seeing 


Queen 
private 
National Gallery, surely the nation can do likewise ; 
I’m not asking for the Rembrandts and Vermeers 


_ 





BY PROFI KI rit ATIONA ALL ERY 
PNHIBIDE LTS \IN TID INCH WHISTLES 
ind Titians, but there are plenty of works by minor 
masters which are not irreplaceable, and a hundred 
or so of the 20,000 Turner drawings might) surely 


take their chance of a tray bomb 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 

















Peas is the most ambitious novel of the month. 
1 should not give it first place for that alone ; but 
it is in quite a different style from the “ ambitious ”’ novels 
we are accustomed to. Its subject may be called topical, 
for though it begins in 1895, and ends just after the 
Russian Revolution, the tragedy depicted is still going on. 
The collapse of the old world; the grinding power of the 
State: the persecution of minorities—all that is 
enough. But its tone is strangely unmodern 


actual 
some may 
think old-fashioned. I would scarcely have believed that 
an American author could be so Russian in outlook. But 
there you are: Mr. 
kinder, better-informed, 
weaker Dostoevsky. 
When his story begins, the small town of 
content and = fairly under Turkish 
Armenians outnumber the Turks and are 
they don’t 


Groseclose is not 
and—to be 


unlike a 
sincere a 


milder, 
much 


Dilijan is 
rule. The 
better off, but 
they are not disliked ; 


prosperous 


aspire to be free, and 


the two races live side by side in friendship. As_ their 
pastor the Armenians have a Texan cowboy turned 
missiovary. The Rev. Amos Lyle’s whole existence and 


almost his sole idea is 
he lives 


the love of God. He can’t organise ; 
hand to mouth, lets the weeds grow in his 
compound, and doesn’t even know the size of his flock. 
‘To him nothing matters 
but the individual soul; 
for the community, as 
for the body and _ all 
its wants, the Lord will 
provide. 
And he 
believing this, against 
logic, against ¢ xperience, 
when there 
choice but 
In the 
vhastly change comes to 
Dilijan. The 
is) breaking 


from 


goes on 


SCCTIIS ho 
to despair. 
veal I595 a 
old ordet 
up; 
are being imported from 
the West, and chiet 
among them is the cult 
of “national destiny.” 
Inthe name of * 
for the Turks,” 
Commandant assembles 
every Armenian 
of tull) age, and has 
them all shot. After 
that the looting begin 
Amos Lyle shelters 
the remmant of his tlock 
inthe 
pound, 


creeds 


Purkey 
the new 


male 


Thiission com 
evades an 


attempt to starve them 


out, and finally lead 
them across the border 
into) Russia a snow 
torm cutting off the 
pursuers. For a while 
they settle down on the 
plain oof  Bartzan, in 
the hadow of Ararat 
But, partly because 
Lyle is so unbusine 

Like the COMMUNALY 
never thrive Tr thee 
end it) is dispersed by 
\ ukase, and Lyle, 
with hi iopted 


daughter, Sirani in 


orphan of the massacre 
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of the story ; the author has not force or passion enough to 
bring them off. But what a wide prospect in his book, 
what an effect of space and deep breathing! I have not 
been able to suggest its variety ; there are many scenes I 
should like to praise—the massacre, for instance, and Paul’s 
flight from the revolting troops, his escape down the river, 
his journey home, his imprisonment and later wanderings 

And those are only a few. Mr. Groseclose has a vast 
deal to write about ; he knows the ground so well, and h 
has a gift for blending landscape with figures. But it is a 
certain largeness of inspiration that puts him in a class 
by himself. 

** Venus in Scorpio,” another very long book, seems by 
contrast a “square of ivory.” It is, however, beautifully 
painted. Though the loves of Marie Antoinette and Axel 
Fersen are an old tale, Mr. Constantine and Miss Goldsmith 
have contrived—not without the aid of fancy—to make it 
new. For one thing, they have stripped the young Swede, 
the ‘‘ green glass boy,” of romance, and given a romantic 
part to the placid Louis. But their “ hero” and central 
character is Mme. de Lamballe. Her seliless love for the 
Queen is contrasted with the lover’s not base but more 
demanding and her self-knowledge with his 
To complete the parallel, they have both an 


passion, 


lwnorance,. 





Pa all 











commits fraud and suicide, leaving behind a mass of debt, 
and this infant son; and his Uncle Gerbrand, from a sense 
of duty, takes charge of both. Gerbrand is a strict man, 
acutely aware of sin, but he is not unkind. He loves Floris : 
he forgives him, with less and less reproach, again and again. 
And meanwhile Floris, longing to be good, is obsessed by 
sin, compelled to sin, and tortured by his own wickedness. 
Something drives him to transgression—his father’s crime, 
or something in the blood of the Werendonks, or, as he 
often thinks, the old house. And after every gleam of 
hope he falls lower. There is an amazing sense of fate in 
this book; you feel all along that the conclusion is 
unescapable. Mr. van Schendel has more than talent. 

In ‘* The Morning is Near Us,’’ Miss Glaspell treats an 
ever-fascinating theme with uncommon skill. What was 
wrong in the Chippman household ? Why was poor Lydia, 
unoffending Lydia, sent away from home at sixteen, and 
kept away, on one pretext or another, for nineteen years ? 
It has broken her nerve and spoilt her life, yet she bears 
no malice ;she only wants to know why. The novel describes 
her return to the old house, deserted now, and her pursuit 
of the mystery through darkness to deeper darkness. Then 
the light breaks, and she can see it was no one’s fault. I 
don’t think the reader will agree ; but for suspense, economy 
and pure craftsmanship, 
this novel is hard to 
beat. 

““Sumimer’s Lease’ 
describes a_ little 
growing to manhood. 
He grows up in a pro- 
vincial museum, of which 
his father is curator; 
and I thought the 


boy 


museum and its feuds 
the best part. Douglas 
is not a happy child, 
nor a happy youth. For 
one thing, he has bad 
eyes. Then he is ill at 
ease with his parents, 


whose bloodless delicacy 
and compassion are so 
insulting to other people. 
Then, later, he has a 
dreary struggle for a 
living, and a sad love 
affair—and he is rather 
dreary himself. To be 
frank, [ can’t enjoy Miss 
Arnot Robertson’s point 
of view. Of her intelli- 
gence and brilliance 
there is no doubt. 

Bert Holm, a young 
American, climbs a peak 
in the Himalayas, and 
finds himself Public Idol 
No. 1. He is a lout of 
a boy—handsome, un 
educated, not ill-natured 
just stupid. But 
fans he is a voung god 
Miss Pearl Buck reveals 
the folly and cruelty of 
this worship, its corrupt 


to his 


ing effect on Bert, and 
cruelty to 
Bert’s — wife who | has 


its especial 
married him in a season 


ot despair, without 
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R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE NAZIS AT BERGEN AND KRISTIANSAND. 
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A LOW-ALTITUDE PHOTOGRAPH OF FOUR NAZI “H.E.115°"’ SEAPLANES MOORED OFF BERGEN. TAKEN FROM A ROYAL AIR FORCE MACHINE IN THE COURSE OF ACTUAL 
OPERATIONS AGAINST THE ENEMY. THE LARGE WHITE SHAPE SEEN ON THE EDGE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IS A BOMB DROPPING. (Bippa.) 


N this and other pages 
we publish the first 

pictures of the R.A.F. in 
action over the Norwegian 
coast. The cross painted 
on the deck in the second 
picture is probably a charac- 
teristic Nazi attempt at 
disguise. Since these photo- 
graphs were taken it has 
been reported that in Bergen 
the Germans had _ been 
putting their soldiers into 
Norwegian uniforms, and 
on Monday it was announced 
that a Nazi aeroplane which 
had been brought down for 
flying over Swedish terri- 
tory and neglecting warning 
signals had Swedish mark- 
ings underneath the wings. 
Because Norwegian aero- 
dromes were occupied by 
German air squadrons at 
the outset, the work of the 
Royal Air Force has been 
made more difficult. , Our 
aircraft, flying out to great 
distances from their bases, 
were faced when they came 
to the scene of operations 
with enemy aircraft flying 
from bases close at hand. 
Reconnaissance by air has 
been one of the chief tasks 
of the Royal Air Force 
during the entire period. 
All movements have been 
watched from the air when- 
ever possible, and this has 
forced the enemy to make 
most of his moves at night 
no small hindrance on a d h 
coast like the Norwegian, ." , rl 


with all navigational lights - wi ad = ‘ : ot , es ~~ 4 
s . / : » » 
extinguished. ; aut, OF ee Saat *~ Aa 
MERCHANTMAN WITH HATCHES OPEN NEAR KRISTIANSAND. A CROSS IS PAINTED ON THE DECK BEHIND THE BRIDGE STRUCTURE 
APPARENTLY AN ATTEMPT TO REPRESENT TO BRITISH AVIATORS THAT IT WAS A NEUTRAL VESSEL PNA.) 
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NAZI OPERATIONS 


OFF KRISTIANSAND: IN THE CENTRE IS A GERMAN MINESWEEPER TIED UP TO A THREE-MASTED SHIP. 
CRAFT AND MERCHANTMEN ARE IN THE HARBOUR. (P.N.A.) 


A NUMBER OF AUXILIARY 


SHOWING CLEARLY THE FATE 
A WIDE 


The vessel in the photograph above, 
was set on fire whilst unloading troops 
and stores off Brogdo Island, Kristian- 
sand, as the result of air bombard- 
ment from our machines, in one of 
which travelled the taker of this 
picture. In the foreground is the town 
of Kristiansand, with the Island of 
Oddero adjacent. +Near the island a 

CRUISER, WITH SWASTIKA MARKED ASTERN, large transport can be seen at anchor. 
WAS SUNK LATER. (Bippa.) In Hanevikan Bay, south-west of 


MORE VESSELS NEAR KRISTIANSAND SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF THE RA.F. THE 
IS ONE OF THE “KOLN" CLASS, AND MAY BE THAT WHICH 
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IN NORWAY SPIED OUT BY THE R.A.F.: A CRUISER OF THE UNLUCKY 
“KOLN” CLASS, AND A BOMBED NAZI TRANSPORT. 
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OF A _ 10,000-TON GERMAN MERCHANT VESSEL—SEEN IN LEFT BACKGROUND, WITH WHITE SMOKE STREAMING AWAY TO THE RIGHT : 
PANORAMA OF KRISTIANSAND TAKEN BY THE R.A.F. WATCHING NAZI OPERATIONS, FROM 9000 FT. (P.N.A.) 
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the town, three further German transports are visible. The ground was partly on Stavanger Aerodrome must have reduced its usefulness very con 
covered by snow and many ice-floes were seen at sea at the time these siderably If the enemy air bases can be shut down, a much more 
photographs were taken It is possible that the cruiser in the photograph favourable condition will be produced, or if we can establish our own 
on the opposite page is the ‘‘ Karlsruhe,”’ sunk after covering the landing of air bases in Norway It is largely because it is working so far from 
German troops at this port. Two cruisers have been almost certainly sunk its bases that the difficulties of the R.A.F. are so great and are calling 
by aerial bombardment, as Mr. Churchill revealed in his address to the for such high courage in the personnel. Yet day after day the recon 
House last week The British formation that attacked Kristiansand Fj naissance ‘planes go out, flying thousands of miles, noting and photographing 
met with strong opposition Four Messerschmitt fighters were shot down all Nazi movements, and delivering attacks. The advantage of possessing for 
and two more were believed to have been destroyed while our \ ward bases will not be lost on Germany, and as a preliminary to big scale 
losses in the day's engagement were eight aircraft The inference is ‘ attacks on England it seems that Germany will seek appropriate ground 
enemy air bases are still working in Norway, though our repeated attacks for such bases, and hold it with all her might 
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THE SCOT WHO FOUNDED THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
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“THE LIFE OF REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN 


AUL JONES (he was born John Paul, and took the 
unusual course of adopting the name of Jones) is 
referred to sometimes as a pirate, sometimes as a privateer, 
and sometimes as the Father of the American Navy. He 
was a bit of all three ; but he was more, as may be seen 
in the sketch of his life which has just been written by 
‘* George Preedy.”’ 

In his early days he seemed destined for the gallows. 
He was the son of a Scots gardener in Dumfriesshire, insisted 
on going to sea, and at thirteen (in 1760) made his first 
voyage to America, indentured. By the time he was twenty- 
one he had spent five years in the slave trade, acquiring a 
modest fortune as a mate ; and before long he was smuggling 
and being accused of killing a mulatto with a belaying-pin. 
The bequest of an estate in Virginia by a brother gave him 
a fresh start. He was a fine seaman, had acquired a good 
address and a knowledge of French and Spanish, and he 
was sent to Nantes with a ship to announce the news of 
Burgoyne’s disaster at Saratoga. A day late with the 
news, he rode the 260 miles to Paris in 60 hours, and speedily 
became famous. Dark, good-looking, perfectly turned-out, 
brave, courtly and fiery, he was taken up by Mme. de 
Chartres, Mme. de Genlis, and others, and went to Court. 
For some time thereafter he (who was later to be féted 
at Lloyd's) was a terror to British merchantmen and har- 
bours, and the hero of one of the most furious sea-fights 
on record, off Flamborough Head. But though an ac- 
cepted man of fashion and culture, he could not obtain 
a commission in the French Navy, where officers had to 
be nobly born. 

It was Catherine the Great, and neither America nor 
France, who ultimately made Jones an Admiral. She was 
pleasant to him and decorated him, and her great General 
Suwarrow was very kind to him. But the favourite, 
Potemkin, was hopeless to deal with; Jones received no 
credit for his work against the Turks in the Black Sea, 
and he was ultimately frozen out. Back in Western 
Europe, he came several times to England. ‘“ He wit- 
nessed prize-fights in the company of the Duke of Orléans 
and the Prince Regent, and among them that historic 
conflict, Big Ben Ryan's fight with Mendoza at Wormwood 
Scrubs."" Stranger still, Horace Walpole asked him to 
Strawberry Hill. In Paris, where he was settled with his 
old love, Aimée de Telison, a gentle, illegitimate daughter 
of Louis XV., he kept the most intelligent and fashionable 
company. The coming storm perturbed him ; but his main 
thought was the sea, and he wrote a pamphlet on the French 
Navy in the hope that the new régime would give 
him a job. “I take,” Horace Walpole observed, ‘* your 
anonymous pamphlet simply to mean that high rank in 
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HETWEEN PAUL JONES, ON THE AMERICAN ARMED TRANSPORT 
AND THE ENGLISH WARSHIP 


five hours of battle Captain § Richard 
“Le Bonhomme Richard " sank. 


Reproduced from a Contemporary Print by Courtesy of the National Maritime Musewm, Greenwich. 


the navy of France, under the new régime, is now within 
your reach,” but he suggested that Jones had done enough 
fighting and had better come and retire in England. Jones 
did not live to be a French Admiral, nor had posterity the 
pleasure of contemplating him as a crony at Twickenham 
of Horace and the two Misses Berry. He had a damaged 
lung and Bright's disease, and on July 18, 1792, he died 
in Paris, a few days before the assault on the Tuileries 
and the end of the world he had known 


** The Life of Rear-Admiral John Paul Jones, Chevalier of the 
Military Order of Merit and of the Russian Order of the Empress Anne, 
1747-1792." By George R. Preedy. With a Portrait. (Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd. ; 12s. 64.) 


MURDEROUS DUEL" SEVEN MILES OFF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD IN AUGUST 1779 
“LE BONHOMME RICHARD,” 
** SERAPIS.” 

The fight lasted until nearly midnight in full view of a mass of excited spectators. 
Pearson, on the “ Serapis,”’ 


bi fei 
PAUL JONES”: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


This book is very easy to read. It improves as it goes, 


as facts become more numerous and there are more words 
There is a rather too- 


of Jones’s own to be drawn upon. 
perpetual harping upon the 
lowness of Jones’s origin— 
“ the son of servants,”’ and so 
on. I doubt if it bothered 
himself much. He wasn’t the 
first or the last Scot of humble 
parentage who made his way 
in the world and felt at home 
in it, and the republican 
ferment in which he spent 
his last years, prepared the 
way for an age which grew 
accustomed to men of the 
poorest extraction carving 
their way not merely to com- 
mand but to thrones. There 
is also a quite unnecessary 
comparison (in the *‘ parallel 
lives ’? manner of Plutarch, but 
not quite up to him) in the 
Preface, between Jones and 
Lord Nelson. ‘ Had,’’ we are 
told, “the son of the Scots 
gardener been born in a 
position in which he could 
have scraped up pretensions 
to gentility and entered the 
British Navy, he might well 
have rivalled the fame of 
England’s _ greatest hero.” 
Well, our Navy was not quite 
as exclusive as all that (Cook 
was the son of an agricultural 
labourer, and found a way 
open to genius, through the THE 
Merchant Service), and it is 
really going too far in guess- 
work to say that Jones was 
“probably a better seaman 
than Nelson,” and that, had 
he “had the opportunities of 
Lord Nelson, it is almost cer- 
tain that he would have done 
as well.” We can't possibly 
tell. It does seem arguable 
that, if Jones had not died, 
the French Republic would have given him the employment 
for which he yearned; but 
the command of fleets is one 
thing, and hammer-and-tongs 
single-ship combat another. 

And when we are told 
that Jones was “ possessed 
of more lofty ideals” than 
Nelson, I am not sure. He 
certainly improved as_ he 
went; there is a great gulf 
between the unscrupulous 
young ruffian which he was 
and the civilised man of the 
world which he became. But 
** ideals "’ were things which 
he learned more easily to talk 
about than to pursue. He 
had, in maturity, an inclina- 
tion towards free institutions 
and a dislike of wanton 
bloodshed, and he had a 
very shrewd political brain. 
Nothing could have been 
more sensible and prescient 
than the note he wrote shortly 
before his death, to Lord 
Wemyss: “ Louis XV. said, 
‘After me the deluge.’ It 
might, with more truth, have 
been said by Mirabeau. While 
he lived, that strange con- 
course of evil spirits, the 
Assembly, had a master. Now 
that he is gone the animals 
are without a keeper. I have 
never seen or read of a man 
capable of such mastery over 
the passions and follies of 
such a mob... . Mirabeau was 
the champion of a liberal, honest, albeit feeble, King against 
the clamours and the threats of a despotic and senseless 
rabble Lafayette cannot long restrain the sinister 
forces that are at work. Frankly, I must say, my noble 
friend, that Lafayette is not equal to his task. He is brave 
and chivalrous, but he has not the heart or the brain needed 
in this crisis 

‘I am not a man of thirst for blood. If I have fought, 
it has always been for the good to come to mankind from 
victory, not for the sake of victory itself. To you, in the 
confidence of friendship,"’ he proceeds, strangely anticipating 
what Napoleon ultimately thought and did, “ I am willing 
to say that during the past vear there have been many 
moments when my heart turned to stone towards those 
who call themselves ‘the people’ in France. More than 
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struck his flag. Later 





BUST OF PAUL 
QUESTED IN A LETTER TO JEFFERSON THAT “ EIGHT 
OF THESE BE PREPARED 
AND TWO, AND FORWARDED TO EIGHT GENTLEMEN 
IN AMERICA.” 

A contemporary description said : “‘ His features are delicately 
moulded, of classical cast, clear-cut and, when animated, 
mobile and expressive in the last degree, but, when in repose, 
sedate almost to melancholy. n 

black, and his eyes are large, brilliant, piercing. . . . 


Francis Caird Inglis; and of the 
erbert Jenkins, Lid. 


His hair and eyebrows are 








By GEORGE R. PREEDY.* 


once have I harboured the wish that I might be entrusted 
by Lafayette with the command of the Palace, with carte 
blanche to defend the constitution ; and that I might have 
once more with me, if only for 
one day, my old crews of the 
Ranger, the Richard and the 
Alliance! 1 surely would have 
made the thirty cannon of the 
courtyard teach to that mad 
rabble the lesson that grape- 
shot has its uses in struggles 
for the rights of man!.. . But 
the King is too good-hearted 
and Lafayette is—well, as I 
have said, he is not equal to 
the destiny of his time. It is 
a sad subject. I cannot 
meditate upon it without 
anguish. With Mirabeau gone 
and no one to replace him, 
there is nothing to do but 
await in silence the approach 
of the bitter end.” 

That is admirably judged 
and put, but whether the friend 
of Philippe Egalité would ever 
have been so_ statesmanlike 
and lofty in his conduct is 
doubtful. His main ambition 
was to sail a great flagship. 
His last service was with 
Catherine, who was certainly 
not supporting the rights of 
man. There had never been 
much conviction or knowledge 
(he left home young) behind 
his service against his own 
country; and I cannot help 
feeling that had it been feasible 
(which it hardly was, after his 
record) for his late hearty wel- 
come in London to have been 
carried to the point of offering 
him a job with the British 
Fleet, he would have cheer- 
fully taken it. 

There may be more to be 
known about him yet. Mr. 
Preedy says that Mr. F. C. 
Inglis (whose excellent bust of Jones by Houdon is here 
reproduced) is “‘ preparing what should be the authoritative 
life.”” Let us hope that he may yet come across some of 
those missing papers which were inherited by Jones’s sister, 
but incompetently used. Jones is already made (in his 
later stages) likeable here ; not least on account of Louis 
Philippe’s long description of him and his friendship with 
Louis Philippe’s mother, which ends: “ It was a rare and 
beautiful relation between such a woman and such a man.” 


JONES, WHO RE- 


AND PACKED UP TWO 


CHEVALIER OF THE MILITARY ORDER OF MERIT AND OF THE 
RUSSIAN ORDER OF THE EMPRESS ANNE: REAR-ADMIRAL 
PAUL JONES WHEN IN THE SERVICE OF THE EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA AN ANONYMOUS CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT. 


It was in the early months of 1788 he entered the service of the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, with the rank of Rear-Admiral. 


But it is no wonder that she continued to admire a sailor 
who (after she had given him a watch) could write, in 
reference to his greatest battle, ‘* The enemy surrendered 
at thirty-five minutes past 1o p.m., by your watch, which 
I consult only to fix the moment of victory.” 
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WONDERS OF CHINESE ART IN NEW YORK: AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION. 
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IN THE EXHIBITION OF CHINESE SCULPTURES BELONGING TO MR. C. T. LOO, THE FAMOUS DEALER, IN NEW 
YORK: A LINTEL ON THREE FEET; DECORATED WITH A SPIRITED DESIGN OF DEMONS AND DRAGONS BITING 
A DOUBLE BAND, AND FANTASTIC ANIMALS WHICH CONTRAST STRANGELY WITH THE SMALL, SEDATE HUMAN 
FIGURES IN THE CENTRE. 
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THE BODHISATTVA KWANYIN: A GREYISH STONE . ; i A STANDING BODHISATTVA IN FLAT RELIEF, “SHOWING THE 2 
4 OF THE SEVENTH-EIGHTH CENTURY SCULPTURE. COMPARE se j re RIGHT HAND IN THE ABBAYA MUDRA_ (FEARLESSNESS) 
j THE SCULPTURES ILLUSTRATED ON THE RIGHT. a f } ’ SESTURE. OF THE SECOND HALF, SIXTH CENTURY A.D. 
(HEIGHT, 6 FT. 3 IN.) , > i . é (we1GHT, 64 rt.) 
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VENTH CENTURY 
A.D. THE TORSO OF A_ STANDING ~¢ 
BODHISATTVA, FROM TIEN LUNG SHAN, / 

SHANSI. 
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A MORTUARY BED FOUND IN A TOMB NEAR LO YANG, HONAS, OF THE SEVENTH-EIGHTH CENTURY. THE FRONT FORMED BY A LINTEL ON THREE FEET, SUPPORTING 
TWO HOUSE-SHAPED PANELS FITTING INTO GROOVES CENTRAL FOOT-——-DEMON ; SIDE FEET——FANTASTIC LIONS. (LENGIH, § FT. 6 IN.) 


Mr. C. T. Loo is well known to many readers of “ The Illustrated London News” is that none have ever been taken by us, but all bought in the open market in 
from Sweden to China, from Switzerland to the United States, as one of that small | competition with other buyers. China has lost its treasures, but our only consolation 
group of genuinely learned dealers who have played so honourable a part in is, as Art has no frontiers, these sculptures going forth into the world, admired 
introducing Chinese Art to the West He is holding in New York an exhibition by scholars as well as the public, may do more good for China than any living 
of Chinese Stone Sculptures, which he considers is more of a final inventory than ambassador Our monuments may be preserved even better in other countries 
a catalogue in the ordinary sense of the word, for from now on it is extremely than in China, because of constant changes and upheavals, and so our lost treasures 
unlikely that such monuments of the past will be allowed to leave China In a will be the real messengers to make the world realise our ancient civilisation and 
characteristic paragraph he writes: ‘I feel so ashamed to have been one of the culture, and thus serving to create a love and better understanding of China and 
sources by which these National treasures have been dispersed Our only excuse the Chinese people 
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World of the Theatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 








TF _ 














LADIES TO THE CENTRE. 

E have one play called “ Ladies in 
another called 

‘* Ladies into Action,” 
and a general galaxy 
of ladies writing, pro- 
ducing, and managing, 
as well, of course, as 
acting. In one recent 
week there were three 
new plays by women 
on successive nights, 
while the first piece 
of the next week was 
sponsored by Miss 
Kathleen Robinson, 
who has backed so 
many interesting ven- 


Retirement,” 


tures in the last few 
years. 
I do not believe 


in generalising about 
the sexes: the results 
of attributing this ana 
that quality to women 
and this and that to 
men are likely to be 
more entertaining than 
instructive. Is there 


BARBARA MULLEN 


THAT NAME, 


(LEFT) AS 


JEANNIE, 
AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE—WITH HER MISERLY 


relate events to sociology. This young Welsh dramatist 
is attempting to do something more than spin a family 


IN THE PLAY OF 





JEANNIE WEARS A NEW DRESS FOR HER DINNER WITH THE 





yarn and record the adventures of a household 
over thirty years. She is linking that chronicle to some 
a at least of the political 
ideas: of our time and 
giving her clan of rich 
Liberals, the Mount- 
stephans, a real social 
landscape. Miss du 
Maurier, on the other 
hand, is not bothering 
with social landscape 
at all. Her Maxim de 
Winter’s home is the 
ordinary castle of plu- 
tocracy romantically 
viewed. It is calculated 
to impress by the 
number of its menials, 
being a home which 
is all staff and no life, 
if by life you mean 
the presence of genuine 
human beings. 


Miss Morgan gives 
a pattern to her play 
by contrasting the 
rebel of 1910 with the 
rebel of 1940. In 1910 


COUNT (ALBERT LIEVEN), WHO IMAGINES HER TO BE AN young Miss Verna 
anything distinctively FATHER (JAMES WOODBURN) AND MRS. WHITELAW (DOROTHY HEIRESS. THIS PLAY WAS TRANSFERRED FROM THE TORCH M eentetesben is 
feminine about plays HAMILTON). THEATRE. seriously embarrassing 
written by women? Aimée Stuart, part-author of ‘‘ Nine Till Six,” has scored another success with this variation on the Cinderella theme. Barbara Mullen has made her home bv her addic- 
In detail, probably, a big impression in the title-part. 


yes; in theme, certainly 
no. Take Mrs. Aimée 
Stuart’s “‘ Jeannie,” at Wyndham’s, in which the young 
Irish actress, Miss Barbara Mullen, has scored such a success. 
This is the Cinderella story, with its kitchen episodes in 
Scotland and its ball-room scene in Vienna. There are 
nice feminine touches. But who first invented the tale 
of the scullery-maid and her magical journey to Prince 
Charming’s ball? It comes to us from France, as so 
many other such fables come to us from Denmark. These 
yarns were originally devised by the earliest tale-tellers, 
who were usually men, the Greek “ rhapsodes,” the min- 
strels and troubadours of Europe’s infancy, and their 
successors in romantic fabrication. 


There are, it is true, the feminine angles in Mrs. Stuart’s 
unforced, amusing dialogue, and you may urge, as proof 
of feminine authorship, the natural ease with which the 
part of Jeannie has been composed. Yes, but the part of 
Stanley Smith, so simply and effectively played by Mr. 
Eric Portman, seems to be equally natural. Stanley is 
real Yorkshire, not a cartoon of Yorkshire ; he does not 
shout ‘* Champion!" and ** Ba goom!” all over the place. 
He is just the normal business man on the foreign road 
whom you might meet in any Continental hotel in normal 
times. He finds Jeannie on her innocent pilgrimage “ to 
hear the ‘ Blue Danube’ played at the source,” as she 
says, helps her out of trouble, finds a little of his own, 
and generally behaves like the Average Sensual Man who 
is also ‘‘a decent sort.” If you argue that the part of 
Jeannie is so plausible, as well as charming, that it could 
only have been written by a woman, then you are equally 
obliged to say that the part of Stanley Smith is so true 
to life and Leeds that it could only have been written by 
aman. Which it was not. 


Then turn to Miss Daphne du Maurier’s “ Rebecca,” 
at the Queen’s Theatre. Here you may pounce on the 
fact that the idea of the’ rich, harassed husband, 
tortured by memories of his first unhappy 
marriage, and so inclined to torture his second, 
humble little wife, has obvious affinities with 
the tale of ‘' Jane Eyre,’’ which was also com- 
posed by a woman. But the idea of the family 
ghost and the theme of the first wife who 
seems to haunt the home and terrify the new- 
comer has been used by dramatists as masculine 
as Ibsen and Pinero, and is certainly not a rare 
one or limited to the woman’s hand. ‘ Rebecca” 
begins as a melodrama and ends as a detective- 
story, the first half being slightly ludicrous as 
well as lurid and the latter exciting as well as 
plausible. If the “ Jane Eyre’? part of the yarn 
suggests a woman’s hand, the investigation of the 
first wife’s death equally suggests a man’s. So, 
once again, the idea of a specifically feminine play 
falls to the ground. 


Both these plays, with their simple feminine 
titles, “* Jeannie’ and ‘ Rebecca,” are likely to 
prove extremely popular. Neither of them con- 
tains the vestige of a political or ethical idea. 
Neither would be regarded as fare fit for adults 
by the lovers of serious, doctrinaire, or argumenta- 
tive drama of the Shavian kind. Both are con- 





HERMIONE HANNEN AS MRS. LANGTRY (CENTRE) IN “ THE 


JERSEY Ly,” THE PLAY DEALING WITH HER CAREFR, 
BY BASIL BARTLETT. WITH IT THE GATE THEATRE, 
HAS REOPENED AFTER ITS WARTIME SERVICE AS A 


FIRE STATION. 


Author in her teens of a most entertaining autobiography, “Life is My Adventure,” she has returned from 
America, via her native Aran, to make the first dramatic reputation of the war. 





tion to suffragette 
militancy and even to 
the practise of arson 
in Eaton Square. In 1940 Verna’s flame has been 
transmitted to her daughter, who, remembering that her 
father was killed in the last war, is resolved that no 
young man shall be killed in this one if she can 
help it. So she adopts a militant pacifism and is ready 
to be just as violent for peace as ever her mother 
was for the vote. 


Here again there is no particular femininity about the 
theme. A male author might have given the men rather 
better parts. As far as the acting goes, the distaff side has 
all the opportunities. The three generations of Mount- 
stephan womanhood are represented by Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, Miss Margaret Rawlings, and Miss Janet Johnson, 
and if they cannot commend to the public this chronicle 
of a ruling class family, nobody else could. There is not— 
at least, until the end of Act II.—much grip on the emotions, 
but there is an intelligent outline of the typically liberal- 
minded English family whose young intermittently dis- 
cover that Liberalism is not enough and choose radical, 
and even revolutionary, methods of whipping the tried 
and trusty horses of our lumbering Constitutional coach 
into a frisky gallop. 


The new farce at the Shaftesbury, ‘‘ Good Men Sleep 
at Home,” begins mildly and ends madly, which is the 
proper order of farcical progress. Here, at last, was a 
man’s play, the author’s hand being the practised one of 
Mr. Walter Ellis. This prompts the inquiry why farces 
seem always to be written by men. Women show equal 
readiness and skill in composing plays of passion, pathos, 
and wit. But when it comes to the rough-and-tumble of 
the roaring farce, to the familiar hilarities of nights-out 
and mornings-after, of scapegrace husbands, cross wives, 
and crosser questionings, they leave it to Mr. Travers, 
Mr. Sylvaine, Mr. Ellis and others. It will, I suppose, 
be argued that women are too scrupulous to write 
the rough stuff. Again, it might be said that 
women have too much sense of dignity to 
compose texts which are going to be hacked 
about by male comedians in production. 


It is certainly true that farces depend mainly 
on the male actor. Women are their decoration, 
not their driving-force. Miss Olga Lindo, in Mr. 
Ellis’s play, is admirable as the wronged wife, 
but the success depends on the co-operation in 
wild nonsense of Messrs. Hugh Wakefield and 
Mackenzie Ward. It was the teaming of two 
men, Henson and Howard, Walls and Lynn, 
Drayton and Hare, that made the triumph of 
recent farces, and the new couple at the Shaftes- 
bury may be as popular as any of the old partner- 
ships. I cannot remember that the texts on which 
these famous partners worked ever came from a 
feminine hand. Of course, the work on the text 
is quite as important as the text itself, and the 
author must be ready to see his lines reduced 
or increased, transferred or travestied, and 
generally made the foundation of farcical busi- 
ness rather than honoured as the essence of the 
farce. Perhaps women are too proud to fight 


in such a humble status as that of farcical 
tent to tell a story, and both tell it with LILIAN BRAITHWAITE (LEFT) AND MARGARET RAWLINGS AS MOTHER AND author. But the status, if humble, is reward- 
appropriate merit, with charm in the one case DAUGHTER IN A SCENE FROM “A HOUSE IN THE SQUARE,” AT THE ing How nice to sit back and watch the 
and force in the other. Miss Diana Morgan's play ST. MARTIN'S——-THE STORY OF A RICH, LIBERAL, HOUSEHOLD IN EATON SQUARE royalties roll in, when those royalties are 
at the St. Martin’s Theatre, ‘A House in the FROM I910 TO THE PRESENT DAY, BY DIANA MORGAN, AUTHOR OF THE being largely earned by the extraneous antics 
Square,” is different because it does attempt to GATE REVUES. 


of inspired drolls ! 





Nett 
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; More and more people are calling for “BLACK & 

a . WHITE” because of its fine flavour and character. It is 

- a firm favourite with the new generation as well as 
} the old. “BLACK & WHITE” is a most effective 

ly stimulant at all times, and is especially helpful in 





. these days of stress and strain. It relieves fatigue 
fe, and renews your energy. Call for it by name— 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


HERE is material for reflection in the announce- 
ment by the Ministry of Transport that it is 
intended. greatly to increase the number of ‘“ Cross 
Now ”’ signals for pedestrians at places where traffic 
lights are in operation. 


THIS ‘“‘ TWO-SIX” M.G. 
VALLEY—THE BEAUTIFUL 


SALOON WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
STONE BRIDGE AT 
BACKGROUND. 


move, as was the decision to launch a Press and pub- 
licity campaign to encourage people to walk and drive 
carefully in the black-out. But at the back of every 
thinking person’s mind must sound the question: 
‘“ Why was it necessary to wait for the war and 
darkened streets in order to make a really 
determined effort to reduce the number of road 
casualties ? ”’ 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that so long 
as the monthly toll of deaths and injuries remained 
more or less constant—even though people were being 
killed at the rate of hundreds a month—the powers- 
that-be were content to let the matter drift on 


This is a thoroughly sensible 


IN THE THAMES 
SHILLINGFORD 


without any check beyond an occasional new law 
against the easiest class of road-user at whom to 
shoot—namely, the motorist. 

The new ‘“‘ Cross Now ”’ signs will be both of the 
automatic and the push-button type, according to 
the volume of traffic at each crossing. Where the 
stream of traffic is more or less continuous the 
signs will be automatic, all traffic coming to 
rest for a brief period at every 
change, and at other places the lights 
will be manually operated. If any- 
one requires proof as to the need 
for these signs he has only to cross 
the road—or, rather, attempt to 
cross it—at the junction of Ken- 
sington Church Street and Notting 
Hill Gate, London. When the traffic 
is heavy it is virtually impossible to 
cross without taking a risk of being 
run down, for directly the main- 
road traffic is held up the Church 
Street vehicles dart forward to take 
their place, and the same thing 
happens when the 
lights change 
again. After wait- 
ing for several 
minutes the un- 
fortunate pedes- 
trian is driven to 
desperation — and 
possibly worse. 
An automatic inter- 
val of 15 seconds, 
during which both 
streams of traffic 
are checked and 
“Cross Now” signs are illumin- 
ated, would make this particular 
crossing, and hundreds of others 
like it, as safe as possible for 
pedestrians. 

While on the subject of traffic 
lights I am reminded that we do 
not seem to have heard any more 
of the plan to discontinue, for 
an = experimental period, the 
amber signal as an _ intermediate 
phase between the red and the green. 
This was announced in a bulletin 


FILLS THE 


MOTORISTS : 


issued by the Ministry of Transport last August. 
It stated that the Minister had decided on this 
step after consultation with the Commissioner 
of Police and subject to the concurrence of 
the Highway authorities concerned. The junctions 
at which the experiment was to be made and 
the date of its commencement were to be 
announced later. 

I would like to draw the attention of motorists 
to a thoroughly worth-while ‘‘ good cause ’’ which 
deserves every possible support. It is the Royal 
Army Service Corps Comforts Fund, which has as its 
aim the distribution of extra clothing, games and 
general comforts to a branch of the British Army 
which does invaluable, if unspectacular, work. Serv- 
ing in the Corps myself, I know how much the activities 
of the fund are appreciated by the men, whose duties 
are frequently arduous and involve long spells of 
driving in all weathers. But there are off-duty hours 
to consider as well, so in addition to warm articles 
of clothing, the Fund would welcome gifts of books, 
games, and, in fact, anything that would help to 
brighten the lives of R.A.S.C. soldiers. If you have 

[Continued overleaf. 


PICTURED IN THE THAMES-SIDE VILLAGE OF SONNING, WELL KNOWN TO 
THE O.H.V. MORRIS ‘“ TWELVE-FOUR”’ SALOON, SERIES III. 
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MAGNIFICENT 


WEDDING 
GIFT 


PRESENTATION CABINET 
HAND-FORGED STERLING SILVER 


SPOONS 


and FORKS 


M APPIN & WEBB have designed this handsome 
Walnut Cabinet to harmonise with either the Period or Modern style 
of Furnishing. The Design and Proportions of the Spoons and 
Forks have received careful consideration and REAL IVORY has 


been used for the Handles of the Cutlery and Fish Service. 


The 


Dessert Service has Mother o’ Pearl Handles. 


The Cabinet contains 6 Table Spoons, 
12 Table Forks, 
Forks, 12 Soup Spoons, 
2 Sauce Ladles, 12 Tea Sfoons, 1 pair 
Sugar Tongs, 2 Butter Knives, 12 Table 
Knives, 12 Cheese Knives, 1 pair Meat 


12 Dessert Spoons, 
12 Dessert 


Carvers, 1 pair Game Carvers, 12 pairs 
Fruit Knives and Forks, 12 pairs Fish 
Knives and Forks, 1 pair Fish Carvers, 


1 Sharpener. 


#142 :10:0 


The Table Cutlery, Fish and Fruit Knives and 
Forks can be supplied with Sterling Silver handles, 
if desired. Prices upon request. 
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Continued .j 
not the time to buy and pack up your gifts, the people 
at the headquarters of the Fund at Kensington 
Barracks will do this for you if you will send them 
a donation. The motor and road transport industries 
have already responded to the appeal of Mr. W. E 
Kootes, President of the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, to the tune of well over £3000 
The problem of motoring on leave is still far from 
a satisfactory solution. On March 12 last the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of 
Commons that members of H.M. Forces on_ short 
leave from service afloat or overseas will be exempt 
from licence duty for a period of three weeks on pay- 
ment of a fee of tos. for a car and 2s. for a motor 


cycle. This news was naturally greeted with enthusi- 
asm at the time, but it is as well to point out that this 
is as far as the matter has gone at present. I under- 


stand that the R.A.C. are receiving a steady stream 
of enquiries from men in the Services as to the pro 
cedure to be followed, and it is to be hoped that the 
Chancellor’s promise will be implemented without 
further delay. 

Meanwhile, a scheme for granting supplementary 
petrol coupons to motorists who volunteer to meet 
and drive to their homes members of the Forces 
arriving at railway stations late at night when ordinary 
transport services are not running, has been announced 
by the Ministry of Mines. The plan is to be operated 
by the command and county welfare officers of the 
Social Welfare Department of the War Office. It 
apples only to officers and men on leave from active 
service afloat or overseas, and they will be required 
to produce their leave warrant or certificate as evidence 
of their eligibility to make use of the service. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS. 

Readers are free to post The Illustrated London 
News to any country other than the following, to 
which only the publishers, or newsagents with a 
permit, may post: Italy, Ruthenta, Holland (Nethe 
lands), Belgium, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Sweden, Japan, China, Norway, San 
Marino, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Finland 
estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, Bulgaria, Thailand 
(Siam), Vatican City, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, 
Portugal, Monaco, Liechtenstein, Andorra, or any 
dependencies thereof. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE COUNTRY WIFE,” AT THE LITTLE. 
[ \N as were the morals of the theatre in 1673, 

4 when William Wycherley adapted this comedy 
from the French, it is probable that the British matron 
of that period at least pretended she hid blushes behind 
her fan. Fans not being the mode at the moment, 
women playgoers laughed wholeheartedly on the first 
night of this revival at lines they appeared to think 
had been given the odour of antiquity, if not of 
sanctity. The décor by Mr. Philip Gough is the chief 
charm of this production. Mr. Charles Victor 
Mr. Pinchwife, and Miss Agnes Lauchlan as Lady 
Fidget gave performances that can s« arcely 
been bettered in a lifetime of criticism. 


as 


have 
Miss Hermione 
Baddeley, as Mrs. Pinchwife, one regrets to say, did 
not come up to expectations in a réle that gave her the 
greatest opportunity of her career since, in ‘‘ The 
Likes of Her,’’ she was acclaimed by many critics as 
the greatest discovery for many years. It is a 


way 
some critics have 


And one that makes it hard for 
actresses to live up to. 


“WITHOUT THE PRINCE,” AT THE WHITEHALL. 

Amateur theatricals can be frightfully amusing to 
the actors. But frequently more frightful than 
amusing to the relatives who have to watch from the 
box-office side of the footlights. Since the 


vogue ol 
\ Pantomime Rehearsal,’’ 


some decades ago, amateur 
acting is a theme that has brought much grist to the 
professional stage. This comedy is quite amusing 
It has the great advantage that the author, with 
a pretty wit of his own, can call in a certain William 
Shakespeare as a collaborator. For ‘‘ Hamlet’’ is 
the play the dear Vicar is producing at the Parish 
Hall On the eve of the performance the 
man, 


leading 
forgetting his Othello, drowns his wits in half 
an inch of alcohol. Happily, Destiny has provided 
an understudy, in the person of a certain visitor to 
the hamlet who has forgotten his identity but re 
members the lines — of ‘ Hamlet.”” Why _ not ? 
\mnesia is not a complete loss of memory. Otherwise 
how would a victim remember how to speak ? Miss 
Margaret Yarde and Mr. James Harcourt provided 
most of the fun. Mr. Andrew Osborn gave such a 
good performance as the actor who had lost his memory 
that one hopes the Old Vic won't forget him, and will 
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vive us a chance to see him in the famous role 
excerpts from which he gave so brilliantly. 


“LADIES INTO ACTION,” AT THE LYRIC. 

It is the players in acting, rather than the author 
in action, that playgoers will crowd to see in Mr. Ivor 
Novello’s latest comedy. For crowd they will. As 
players, Miss Isabel Jeans and Mr. Martin Walker, 
if well suited, should pack any theatre. Here they 
are well suited. They are that type of happily married 
couple, so frequent in real life, but so absent from the 
stage (or the screen until brought there by Miss Myrna 
Loy and Mr. William Powell in ‘“ The Thin Man”’). 
The lady is pleasantly flighty. Her husband wants 
a fizzy drink every morning he wakes up. Then there 
is Mr. Ivor Novello, who can certainly look the part of 
a titled gossip-writer more than many who have their 
roots dug deeply in ‘‘ Debrett.’’ Miss Lilli Palmer is 
handicapped from the moment the curtain rises. 
She has to indulge in a sex-appeal combat with Miss 
Isabel Jeans. No living actress could win such a fight. 
Not, at least, while the present writer was the referee. 
Quite a nice show for those who feel they don’t want 
to look at life in their hours of ease. 


“NEW FACES,” AT THE COMEDY. 

As all of the theatrical world knows, Mr. Ert 
Maschwitz had some sort of a war job at Liverpool 
at the beginning of hostilities. But he couldn’t have 
had his mind on it. For he found time to write the 
best revue in vears, and discover a number of new- 
to-London artists to play in it. It is an up-to-the- 
minute modern revue. One gets rather tired of the 
Naughty ’Nineties, with their Can-Cans and a strange 
passion for going down the Strand with a banana in 
the hand. Mr. Maschwitz gives us instead ‘‘ The 
Roaring ‘Twenties,’’ with the songs we middle-ageds 
have already half-forgotten, and our children are not 
yet old enough to think they remember. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey is one of the few female impersonators who 
don’t leave a nasty taste in the mouth. Miss Betty 
Ann Davies ranges from wild burlesque to the wistful 
Cockney touch in “ If | Was Ginger Rogers, and You 
Was My Fred Astaire.’” On the first night Mr. Masch- 
witz took a long, but far from tedious, time telling 
the audience how he had come across his “* dis- 
coveries.”’ He could have gone on much longer, for 
there were several in the company he did not mention. 
And everybody definitely deserved mention. 
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A New Life 
Open to You 


Rosicrucians Reveal A 
New World of Possibilities 


Strange Book Loaned To 
Those Seeking New Start 


At last, a new method of mastering 
our lives and putting all the obstacles 
to success and happiness in their proper 
place, has been outlined by the Supreme 
Council of the Rosicrucians. 

And, by a special concession, copies 
of this new plan and an explanation of 
what it will do, will be loaned to those 
who wish to make a new start in life 
and change the course of their career. 

The Rosicrucians have ever been 
known for their rational, simple, and 
thorcugh knowledge of the arcane facts 
of life. Through all the ages they have 
held the Light of Knowledge as a sacred 
trust, and thousands of eminent writers 
and historians have conceded the highest 
tribute to them. 

The new book called, “The Secret 
Heritage,” will be mailed to sincere in 
quirers without obligation and postage 
prepaid. Write a letter (not a post- 
card) addressed to: SCRIBE S.W.G. 


The Rosicruciaus 
—AMORC— 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a 
religious organization.” 
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@CAL TION See that the el « the ttle 
bears the name of the Sole Wholesale Agents 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. 
Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.f 
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WE WILL SEND THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 

NAVY SERVING AFLOAT, AND 

H.M. FORCES IN FRANCE, AT 
REDUCED RATES. 


6 Months 19 6 
(Post Free) 


3 Months 10/- 


ORDER FORM 


To the Publisher, 

The Illustrated London News, 

32-34, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C.4 

Please enter a subscription to THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS for the 

following, in accordance with your 

special offer to members of the 

Royal Navy serving afloat, and H.M. 


Forces in France, at reduced rates 
for 6 months 3 months 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MY NAME 


MY ADDRESS 





AVIEMORE HOTEL seanspe, versa 


To-day, more than ever, Aviemore will com 
the pine woods you will find a sanctuary far 


e as a haven of peace and rest. Here amid the tonic air of 
removed from the rush and nerve strain of the outer world 


A.A. and R.A.C. 
















British Consols 


An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 


dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip 


“EXPORT” cicarertes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 


with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY § 


Canada’s largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers 

















ASK YOUR CHEMIST / 
FOR FREE BOOKLET | 


RENDELLS 


PRODUCTS 


ror FEMININE 


“HYGIENE ron WOMEN 


BY NURSE CREW 
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HYGIENE 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 





TO AVOID 
Pain and 


AFTER MEALS 


Why should you dread S 
and suffer such discomfort after- 
wards P 


meal-times 


If acid is turning your food tough 
and making it impossible for your 
stomach to digest it, take ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets They will 
relieve the acidity at once and 
therefore banish your indigestion 
and it need never return Buy 
the Tablets now and save yourself 
another attack 


OF ont Mat has F thin 9 kop 12] 
Neat fiat DOxeés Jor {ne ] éf, Od. @ 1 


Also family sizes, 2'- and 3/6 







TABLETS __¥ 


MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ ts the trade mark 
/ u s’ preparation of Magnesia 








Have you any os 


—BOOKS TO SELL = 


Heffer’s of Cambridge are always glad 
to buy good books of every descrip 
tion—libraries or smaller collections 
They are specially interested in fine 
and rare including music 
Please offer any you have to sell 


=o? 
RpEX 


ee 


YOUR CISTERN 


books 





W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE 








Te] IN THE ROOF 
| 7 7 A ssuoplied by BAILEY’S * CALIBAN 
| ye {AM Worked by falls of water as 
‘| I/ <> owas) ert give yy running brooks 
> §a> rr No running osts of attentio 
‘a [37 SIR WH. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
7 ae Salford 5, Lancs. 











50,000 NOW HEAR 


- ~~ (ed 


- | Tey if 
EUROPEAN VIBRAPHONE YOURSELF 
Dept. E 0 Wigmore Street 
| ‘London, W i (Ground Floor for 
{ Immediately behind Sei!ridges) 1 MONTH 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Aprit 20, 1940 
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HAT is the best solution of all to the letter question. 
Give him a Swan Pen! It possesses a persuasive 
quality he won’t be able to resist, as every user discovers. 
Beautifully finished and balanced, it writes so smoothly 
and rapidly that you naturally want to use it again and 
again. And added attractions to the man on active service 
are that the Swan never leaks, and is always ready to 
write instantly. So give him a Swan 

-and you'll both be pleased. 


SOUND S'ECUMAT 


More important than ééer to- bes is thie, 
significance of the name ‘Player’ to 
cigarette smokers. It is a guarantee that 

quality and purity remain unchanged. 
10 for 7 


© Mayors Please 


ano cioareries at DUTY FREE PRICES asx‘ vour tosacconist FoR oetaits 


Midian, 


Py 


AT PEACE-TIME PRICES : Leverless Swans, 17/6 to 
42/-. Visofil Swans, 25/-. Lever-filling Swans from 10/6. 
Blackbird Pens, 7/6 (Ladies’ size, 8/6). Fyne-Poynt 


MEDIUM Pencils from 5/-. Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


OR MILD 
PLAIN OR 


Made throughout in the British Isles by Mabie, Todd 
CORK TIPS 


& Co., Ltd. Branches: Swan House, 133/135 Oxford 
Street, W.1, and 79 High Holborn, W.C.1, London: 3 
Exchange Street, Manchester. Head Office temporarily 


at 26 Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks. C 


THE SILENT POOL. 
T° 


question of vital importance to the 


afin: 




















Has your good name 
gone into it? 


mM. : 
Phis 


well 


pool or not to pool, became a aspect of wartime operation is 


of reflection by 


consumer obscurity. If national needs 


worthy 


that “spend now” is 


patriotic theme, the 


business indicate not a 


trice the motorist 
was invited to forget all he knew about 


his favourite 


community. In a executives and especially by those institutional and 


whose financial investments have been prestige-sustaining campaign is well 
branded “ juice,” and made in concerns whose product names justified and highly valuable 


the happy day when Britain can get 
back to normal business. 


against 
every town and village pump bade him 


take to Pool! 


of standardization 


themselves an _ absolute 
that 


placed. 


were in 


Here was an example guarantee money was well and A number of 


which everybody safely great firms are adopting a “ holding 





agrees is fully justified. 


Fortunately, the early months of this 
strange war have enabled the authorities 
and business men to assess the relative 
national values of control and freedom 
of action, and it now seems clear that the 
Government is disposed to relax some 
of the restrictions which stifle courage 
and energy, which is vital if business is 


to carry on. Control of material is 


inevitable; distribution may be re- 


oriented, but when goods or services 


reach the selling stage, there must be 
that free and competitive spirit without 
business 


which a structure—big or 


small—cannot be expected to function 


to the utmost for the national good. 


A BUSINESS OUT 


Announcement by Illustrated 


‘ 
Ok 


1 News papers Lid 


In recent months many good names— 


great names—profit-making names— 


have been threatened with obscurity 
through the undue curbing of prudent 
advertising expenditure. With proper 
regard for all war effort; to those who 
fight, to those who grow and transport 
our food and to those who make our 
munitions of war, it is to those who can 
SELL British merchandise at home and 
in overseas markets that we must look 
for the with which 


making of money 


to pay the war bill. 


Companies whose products are of high 
I 8 


reputation need not run the 


SIGHT SLIPS 


, 32-34 St. Bride Street, Lond 


risk of 


m, EC 


on” 


campaign in the great publications 


of the Illustrated Newspapers Group : 


The 


NEWS,” 
‘** SKETCH,” 


* ILLUSTRATED 
The 
The 


LONDON 
“ TATLER,” The 
‘** BYSTANDER,” 


The “SPHERE,” The “ILLUSTRATED 


SPORTING 
NEWS ” 


AND DRAMATIC 


and associated monthly 


magazine, ““ BRITANNIA AND EVE.” 


In a gale the sapling snaps, whilst the 


mighty 


beech and oak stand firm. 


These great papers have stability which 
g pay p 


the wars of nearly one 


have 


hundred years 


failed to undermine. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


QUICKL) 


Telephone 


OUT 


Holborn 


OF MINDB 


\904 





Beale 
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